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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 

PRESIDENT ARTHUR and Secretary Mc- 
CuLLocH seem to have been sent by Provi- 
dence to make easy the transition to a 
Democratic administration. The annual 
message of the former and the report of the 
latter are deficient in anything that is dis- 
tinctively Republican, and this is the more 
notable as the President is supposed to be- 
long to the Stalwart wing of his party. The 
great question they both have to discuss, the 
retention or radical change of our tariff sys- 
tem, they both approach after just the 
fashion we might expect of Mr. CLEVELAND 
and Mr. DoRsHEIMER, if the latter, as is 
expected, shonld take the Treasury port- 
folio. Itis true that they are not distinctly 
for putting an end to the protective system, 
and that Mr. McCuLLocu tells more histori- 
cal truth as tothe origin and justification of 
protection than we generally hear from its 
enemies. But neither of them utters a word 
of approval of that policy, or points to one 
of the splendid results which have followed 
from it. They seem to have no eyes for any- 
thing in the situation but the business de- 
pression, andno remedy for that but a com- 
petition for the already overstocked markets 
of the world. Whether they are Free 
Traders making frank admissions about 
Protection, or Protectionists making un- 
warranted concessions to the Free Traders, 
we would have to scan their records to 
learn. 


THE negotiations of reciprocity treaties with 
our neighbors is the method these Laodiceans 
have selected as the neatest way of breaking 
down the tariff, while professing to maintain 
it. Mr. ARTHUR even points to the Treaty 
with the Sandwich Islands as a very desira- 
ble an arrangement, and one whose renewal 
Congress should effect. Last year we 
bought of Hawaii sugars on which the duties 
would have been $3,000,000if they had not 
been remitted by that treaty. We sold the 
Hawalians goods to the value of $1,400,000. 
Had we collected the duty and made them 
a present of those exports, we would have 
made $1,600,000 by the transaction. We say 
nothing of the cost of Hawaiian sugar to the 
actual consumers on our Pacific Coast. 

The President urges the passage of the 
law to give effect to the Mexican Treaty, and 
announces that he has negotiated two others 
—with Spain on behalf of her West Indian 
islands, and with San Domingo. So far as 
the terms of the former have been made 
known, it promises no considerable advan- 
tage to the United States. It asks the re- 
mission of $20,000,000 of duties on sugar and 
a large sum on tobacco in exchange for a 
commerce estimated by good authorities at 
$4,000,000 a year. Itis no wonder that the 





Spaniards are jubilant over their bargain, 
and are proposii g a public testimonial to the 
clever diplomat who outwitted Mr. FostER 
at Madrid. The treaty means a respite for 
Spanish misrule in Cuba and Porto Rico. It 
means relief from the American treasury 
and the purses of the American people tor 
the bankruptcy their pillage has caused 
those islands. It means the chance for 
slave labor under their flag to crush out the 
competition of free labor nnder the flags of 
England, Holland and Denmark in the West 
Indies. It means a bargain for years to 
come to admit Cuban sugars, whatever may 
be the changes in the commercial situation 
to make their admission undesirable. 

We may be sure that Spain is not jubilant 
over a treaty that would have the effect of 
permitting America to displace herself as 
the chief source of supplies to her colonies. 
She is not junkettingand banquetting over 
the abandonment to us of the commerce she 
has guarded so carefully. Her ‘‘ conces- 
sions’’ to us are limited and trifling, to judge 
from the summary of the treaty published in 
the London newspapers. Even flour, the 
article we might expect to sell more abund- 
antly than any other, pays a duty if it comes 
from us, and noneif sent from Spain. 

A redeeming feature in both the Message 
and the Reportis the recommendation of sub- 
sidies to American ships as the only efficient 
means of restoring our merchant marine and 
rescuing our carrying trade from the hands 
of foreigners. 


THERE are matters in Mr. ARTHUR’S mes- 
sage which it isa pleasure to read. Among 
these is his earnest plea for the enlargement 
of the navy. This isa point on which the 
President feels deeply, and itis not un- 
likely that his plea will have an effect. At 
the last session the Democrats defeated ap- 
propriations on the ground that they would 
entrust their outlay to a Republican admin- 
istration. In view of the jobs perpetrated 
under Democratic administrations, the Sen- 
ate might take the same ground with equal 
reason against appropriations to be expended 
under Mr. CLEVELAND. But it is to be 
hoped that their regard for the honor and 
safcty of the country will outweigh all such 
petty considerations, and that the work of 
giving the conntry an effective navy will be 
begun in earnest. There is another reason 
why the Democrats should appropriate 
largely for this purpose. The outlay on 
building ships would help to a revival of 
business generally, and thus help to relieve 
them of what they most regard as a chief 
danger to their hold on power. In England 
the newspapers are urging large appropria- 
tions for new ironclads for this very reason 
that government contracts would relieve the 








distress which is so profound in the northern 
shires and in western Scotland. 

THE present Secretary of the Treasury 
particularly shows his officialism in one 1n- 
stance. He adheres to the idea that the sur- 
plus revenue is that in excess of expenses 
and appropriations to the “sinking fund.” 
Upon this plan he gravely states that the 
surplus during the last fiscal year (ending 
June 30th) was fifty-seven and a half mil- 
lions ($57,603,396), the fact being that to this 
must be added forty-six and three-quarter 
millions ($46,790,229), used, justas the other 
was, to reduce the debt, but called, for- 
mally and fictitiously, the ‘sinking fund.” 
The “sinking fund” has no claim whatever; 
it is far overpaid; and to call it, as Mr. Mc- 
CuLLocn does, part of the “ordinary ex- 
penditures,”’ isa fine example of misleading 
methods. 





THE President’s ideas in reference to the 
trade dollars are not much improved since 
his message of a year ago. He then pro- 
posed to take them in at their bul- 
lion value; he now thinks we might 
pay a little more than bullion value. 
If Congress can see what is honest and just 
and decent, they will pass a bill to take them 
back at the rate at which the people took them 
—to wit, one hundred cents on the dollar. 


Mr. ARTHUR and Mr. TELLER both ex- 
press their satisfaction with the workings of 
the law for the reform of the Civil Service. 
This, as coming from two stalwart Republi- 
cans, is no small triumph for the friends of 
this reform. The President speaks of sug- 
gestions as to the further extension of the 
principle of the reform. Let us hope that 
these will include the repeal of the law which 
fixes four years as the limit of office-holding 
under one commission. We do not believe 
that the Democrats of the House will agree 
to that repeal. They will not wish to throw 
upon Mr. CLEVELAND the responsibility of 
actually removing every official who is to 
give place toa Democrat. Butit will be a 
good thing to have a Republican President 
and a Republican Senate put themselves on 
the record as favoring this advance in the 
right direction. 

The President approves Mr. HATTON’s 
suggestion that letters for city delivery 
should be charged but one cent, and that an 
ounce instead of half an ounce should be the 
limit of a single postage. They think that 
the revenues of the Post-office Department 
warrant both these reductions. But neither 
the message nor the report asks for the es- 
tablishment of a savings bank system in con- 
nection with the Post-office, greatly as this is 
needed by large sections of the country that 
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have no place for the deposit of savings. In 
Canada this institution has worked remark- 
ably well. 


Mr. ARTHUR and Mr. McCULLOCcH are 
agreed that the time has come to stop the 
coinage of standard dollars. They point to 
the danger that we may drive gold out of 
our circulation and come down to an over- 
valued silver currency, whose intrinsic 
value must decline with the decline of that 
metal in price. This is the course now 
urged by the leading bimetallists of Europe. 
They say that our coinage of silver is merely 
putting off the time when the leading na- 
tions of Europe will be obliged to unite 
with us in restoring it to its place in 
the monetary circulation of the civilized 
world. It is making things easy for Eng- 
land and Germany, by relieving the silver 
market of a considerable part of the surplus 
not needed in the arts. It is enabling India 
to sell exchange on Calcutta in London on 
better terms, so as to get money to pay the 
interest on the English debt. 

These considerations began to move even 
Mr. BucKNER, the Chairman of the House 
Committee on Coinage. Itis understood that 
he will bring in a bill to make the contin- 
uance of this coinage optional with the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, instead of com- 
pulsory. This may be taken as an 
indication that he is ready for a 
more moderate course as to the re- 
tirement of the trade dollars. Both 
Mr. ARTHUR and Mr. McCuLLocH recom- 
mend their purchase at a smali advance on 


their bullion value. Last session Mr. Buck- . 


NER brought in a bill to redeem them at par, 
and to recoin them into standard dollars, in 
addition to the amount of silver coinage al- 
ready required by law. It was this last fea- 
ture of the bill which defeated it in the Sen- 
ate. If Mr. BUCKNER will relieve his pro- 
posal of this burden not even Mr. SHERMAN 
wili be able to stop its passage. 








THE session of Congress which began last 
Monday is watched with the greatest anx- 
iety by the representatives of the country’s 
productive interests. It was the vagaries of 
the previous session that did more than any 
other cause to unsettle business. It is anx- 
iously asked whether Mr. Morrison and 
his friends mean to resume their evil work 
with a larger confidence borrowed from the 
election of a Democratic President. If the 
Chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means be correctly reported, this is 
not his intention. He is taking an 
expectant attitude. If the course of 
events in Congress seems to _ favor 
a measure for the reduction of the revenue 
he will bring itin. But he will favor no ex- 
periments. Thisseems to show that Mr. 
MoRRISON has been keeping his eyes open 
during the recent campaign. He saw with 
what anxiety his party ran away from this 
issue in the great Commonwealths which 
have large manufacturing interests. He saw 
that nothing but their virtual repudiation of 
their own platform saved them in New Jer- 
sey and New York, and thateven Prof. Sum- 
NER had to come forward to assure the 
Democratic voters of Connecticut that “the 





tariff was not an issue.’’ He seems to have 
grown more moderate in his zeal for Free 
Trade. But he will bear watching, for his 
conversion is a matter of expediency and op- 
portunity only. It is especially notable that 
he thinks his opportunity will come in just 
the direction in which Mr. ARTHUR and his 
cabinet have been working. He hopes for 
the chance to break down the protective 
character of our tariff through those recipro- 
cating treaties in whose concoction the ad- 
ministration has been so busy. This is the 
fighting point at which the Protectionists 
will do well to concentrate their forces of 
resistance. The tariff cannot be attacked 
openly, but it may be bargained away by 
arrangements which lower duties and re- 
move protection, without seeming to surren- 
der principle. 


WILL the House pass the Buarr bill? It 
isa bill for the benefit especially of the 
Southern States. It is a bill whose principle 
is sanctioned by Mr. CALHOUN and General 
JACKSON. Itis a bill which was passed in 
the Senate by the vote of a considerable num- 
ber of Democratic Senators. It is a bill which 
will enable the Southern people to do with 
much greater efficiency a work on which 
(Dr. MAyo says) the best among them have 
set their heart. There is a loud and general 
demand for its passage from the people of 
the Southern and Southwestern States. There 
is no more important measure before Con- 
gress than this to give a large sum from the 
National Treasury to aid in the extinction of 
illiteracy. Upon the Democrats of the House 
will fall the odium of its defeat. 


Ir seems settled that the suggested intrigue 
to put Mr. CoNKLING into the Senate from 
New York has fallen still-born. The New 
York World, which advocated it so strongly, 
has had its trouble for its pains. If there is 
any Republican in the Legislature of that 
State who would be willing to betray the 
cause he represents into Democratic hands, 
he has kept his inclination very well conceal- 
ed, and those who had been charged with 
that disposition have risen promptly to dis- 
own it. The New York Republicans will 
elect, beyond a reasonable doubt, a staunch, 
safe, earnest representative of their prin- 
ciples to take Mr. LAPHAM’s seat, after the 
4th of March. 

But they ought to do more than this. 
They ought to send not only asafe man butan 
able one. This is atime when the Republi- 
can party should have at the front its strong- 
estmen. It has now to argue its case. 
Heretofore it has been the government, and 
had chiefly to present and justify its meas- 
ures ; hereafter, for at least four years, it 
must take the work of opposition, condemn- 
ing whatever deserves to be condemned, 
and proving by analysis and argument that 
the condemnation is sound. 

For such duty giants are needed, not 
pigmies. Men of intellect, oratorical power, 
energy, courage, fertility of resource, readi- 
ness in mental operations, experience in af- 
fairs,familiarity with great public questions— 
—these the Republican party imperatively 
needs. No thinking will be done upon its side 
in the Executive Department. Facts and fig- 
ures and arguments and ideas will be fur- 





nished hereafter by all the great depart- 
ments of the government to support Demo- 
cratic plans and measures, but those for the 
Republican side must come largely from the 
members of the Senate and House. And in 
the Senate, since it alone is Republican, the 
leadership must be looked for. 

Under these circumstances in older times 
the party giants would have been all atthe 
front. CLAY would have been there, and 
WEBSTER, CRITTENDEN, SEWARD, CHASE 
—all men of eminent abilities. In the pres- 
ent exigency we must have their successors. 
Ohio sends Mr. SHERMAN; Indiana, Mr. 
HARRISON; Vermont, Mr. EDMUNDs; Mas- 
sachusetts, Mr. Hoar; Iowa, Mr. ALLISON; 
Kansas, Mr. INGALLS. None of these are 
small or feeble men. But they should be re- 
inforced. New York should send a Senator 
who at once would be welcomed amongst 
them for his great abilities. She should send 
no man below the highest rank. The Re- 
publican party now needs her best and 
ablest advocates in the Senate. 

And if itis the duty of New York to do 
this, what, also, is the duty of Pennsylvania? 


Ir ts credibly reported that a marked dif- 
ference of opinion was brought out in the 
recent interview between Mr. CLEVELAND 
and Mr. Henpricks. It is said that the 
Vice President-elect undertook to coach the 
President-elect as to what the party ex- 
pected of him in the matter of offices, and 
that Mr. CLEVELAND intimated that he 
could. not give the party tke satisfaction 
desired. We hope all this is true, but 
we have our doubts. There is much 
in what Mr. HENDRICKS said both before 
and after election to show that he _ heartily 
believes in the spoils theory. But there is 
nothing in what Mr. CLEVELAND has said to 
show that he dissents from that doctrine. If 
Mr. CLEVELAND does not mean to intrench 
his party in power by turning the Republi- 
cans out, then he is adopting a course which 
is both brave and just, but which will be 
highly displeasing to his party, and which 
will require great strength of character in 
him. But we have our doubts, and we pre- 
fer to wait ayear before abandoning them. 


lr is not necessary to do more than point to 
the document itself in order to bring to view 
the earnestness and force of the Independ- 
ent Irish-American address. It is a cogent 
statement of the reasons which led to the 
casting of tens and hundreds of thousands 
of votes for BLAINE and Protection by men 
who had previously been adherents of the 
Democratic party. The advice to go ahead 
and organize clubs in support of the Pro- 
tective policy is good and timely. It should 
be, and will be, followed in all directions. 


THE talk of electing Mr. CoNKLING to the 
New York Senatorship dies out, as it ap- 
pears that not a single Republican in the 
Legislature entertains the idea of voting for 
him. At present no candidate has anything 
like a high probability of success. Mr. 
CHAUNCEY DEPEw has the support of the 
railroad interests, but since Messrs. GouLD, 
VANDERBILT and the rest hastened to con- 
gratulate Mr. CLEVELAND that interest does 
not count for much in Republican circles. 
Mr, ARTHUR’s friends are said te have de- 
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cided to present his claims. We see no name 
in the long list of candidates which seems so 
worthy as that of Mr. Evarts. He is one 
of the best orators in the party. He rendered 
admirable service in the recent campaign. 
He is a man of high character, as well as of 
commanding intellect and the readiest wit. He 
is a hearty Protectionist, and is in thorough 
harmony with the party on every point. If 
he were chosen, the people of other States 
would not have to learn who he was, and his 
election would please Mr. TILDEN, Mr. 
CoONKLING and other new friendsof the par- 
ty. Good friends, let it be Senator EvarTs. 


A BILL to pension General GRANT has 
been introduced in the United States Senate 
by Senator MITCHELL, who is Chairman of the 
Pensions Committee. Sucha bill ought to 
pass promptly. There is some disposition 
to complain that General GRANT has not 
kept the money that has been given him—to 
censure him for letting it slip through his 
fingers. A sufficient answer to this is that 
the money raised by private subscription and 
handed to General GRANT was a private, 
and not a public matter. It was given, not 
by the nation, but by private individuals 
who chose to put their hands into their own 
pockets. The United States has not can- 
celed, by a money payment, the debt it owes 
the brave old commander. Whatever was 
due him, as a soldier, on the day the Union 
was restored, is due him now. 

But, more than this, who is going to hag- 
gle in dealing with.a subject like this? The 
American people will not shame themselves 
by such littleness. The small pension pro- 
posed is due, over and over, and to begrudge 
it or to hesitate and complain about it would 
be petty, indeed. We believe that ever the 
battalion of Confederate soldiers who sit at 
Washington will recognize the debt, and not 
stand in the way ofits payment; and how 
much more should every man who loved, or 
even professed to love, the American Union, 
cheerfully give his voice to this act of jus- 
tice ! 


THE attempt to secure a Democratic ma 
jority in the Illinois Legislature by cheating 
in Chicago has come to naught. The prompt 
investigation of the case by the United States 
Grand Jury not only showed that there had 
been a gross fraud perpetrated in altering 
the returns and tampering with the ballot- 
box, but brought the offense home to the 
perpetrator. The Democrat whose election 
to the State Senate was to be secured has 
withdrawn his claim to the seat, and 
the perpetrators have fled from the 
State. Although the investigation was 
entirely lawful and proper, and was con- 
ducted with the strictest regard for justice, 
it was denounced by Mayor Harrison, Con- 
gressman SPRINGER and ex-Governor PAL- 
MER as a most unwarranted interference 
with States rights. These gentlemen should 
be comforted. Atnovery distant date all 
this troublesome machinery will be in their 
own hands, and frauds of this kind will be 
safe from detection and punishment. Thanks 
to the ex-Republicans, they will have every- 
thing their own way. 

As this leaves the Legislature in a tie, 
there probably will be no choice of a Senator 





until another Legislature has been chosen. 
It is just possible, however, that Mr. Davip 
Davis may be elected. He has some warm 
personal friends among the Democratic mem- 
bers, and he is not objectionable to Repub- 
licans since he ceased to pose as a candidate 
for the Presidency. He heartily supported 
Mr. BLAINE’s candidacy. In case of a fail- 
ure to elect, Governor OGLESBY probably will 
appoint Mr. LoGan, tothe great gratification 
of the party everywhere. 

Is THE debt of a municipality to be ascer- 
tained by deducting the bonds held by its Sink- 
ing Fund, or are they also an integral part of 
its debt? The counsel of the city corpora- 
tion in New York says they are not to be 
deducted, so that the debt of the city is 
$15,000,000 in excess of the amount allowed 
by the recent amendment to the State’s con- 
stitution. Under that amendment no city of 
one hundred thousand inhabitants may incur 
debts in excess of one-tenth of the assessed 
valuation of the real estate within its limits. 
In New York the debt is about $125,000,000, 
and the assessed valuation is $1,100,000,000. 
But it is suggested that there still is time to 
increase the debt, as Chicago did, by issuing 
new bonds between the date of the adoption 
of the amendment and the date at which it 
becomes operative. 

The severity of the new law does not cease 
with fixing the maximum of debt. It also 
fixes a maximum of civic taxation at $2 on 
the thousand, and it requires every city, 
whose debtis unconstitutionally great, to pro- 
vide for its reduction to the maximum speci- 
fied. It will be a _ nice problem to 
govern New York city and extinguish 
its surplus of debt at this rate. The result 
will be a great economy in all those depart- 
ments by which the politicians do not profit. 
First the schools will suffer, as in Philadel- 
phia; then the health department; then the 
highways. 

WEFIND inthe Wesleyan Christian Ad- 
vocate, of Macon, Ga., an article on ‘‘Pov- 
erty’s Blunder,’’ which contains some sound 
political economy. We quote part: 

Poverty is not the worst evil to a State. The 
blunders by which poverty is made perpetual are 
more tobe dreaded. To the poor community 
such blunders are always an imminent tempta- 
tion. They have the advantage of habit, of edu- 
cation, often of prejudice and passion, sometimes 
of jealousies and envies, always of that fear of 
change and dread of untried methods which 
weakness inspires. Georgia is poor; that is her 
misfortune. She is likely to remain soif present 
counsels prevail; that’s her fault. She has all the 
material in her own bosom outof which to build her 
Capitol; it will cost $150,000 more to build it of her 
own material than of imported material. It wil, 
cost $1,150,000 to build it of her own 
material, but when it is done the 
State will have the Capitol and the $1, 
150,000; but if built of foreign material at a cost of 
$1,000,000, when finished the State will have the 
Capitol, but other States will have the $1,000,000 
i.e. to save $150,000 the State has lost $1,000,” 
000. Georgia is too poor to build her Capitol out 
of foreign material. Yetshe is likely to commit 
that blunder because she is poor. A little bad 
rhetoric and worse logic and our poverty will be 
fastened upon us to the tune of a million dollars 
in one item. “Oh, it will pay a few people engaged 
in one or two industries to pay out an additional 
$150,000 to work up Georgia material.’’ Yes; but 
won't the “few people” have to spend the $150, 





000, and the $1,000,000 besides, right here in Geor- 
gia for corn, wheat, oats, wood, cotton and woolen 
goods, horse power, coal, iron, copper, muscle and 
brains, of which the State has an abundance not 
otherwise used? O, that the Georgia Legislature 
could see that only rich States can afford to build 
costly Capitols of foreign materials! 

On the same principle the writer proceeds 
to argue that the State cannot afford to do 
without a technological school: 

Georgia is poor. She has brains, young, grow- 
ing, of delicate texture and strong fibre—brains 
capable of mastering all known sciences, abstract 
and applied, of directing the affairs of a nation or 
superintending the most complex business—but 
her youth have no skill beyond the simplest forms 
of mechanism and the plainest kind of business 
transactions. Her youth, who have no money of 
their own and no business of their own, and 
never can have any, if trained for it could direct 
the looms and spindles, the lathes and wheels 
and whatever industry the money of the world 
could establish. Georgia is too poor not to found 
a school of technology in order to train young 
men who have no money of their own to superin- 
tend the money of others. But that is another 
blunder she is likely to commit. Why? Because 
some poor child of Adam might, by the accidents 
of the situation, get a little more than a pro rata 
share of the money necessary to found and ope- 
rate such a school. 

That is the New South! 

Mr. BURCHARD reports a diminishing pro- 
duction of gold, and increasing use of that 
metal in the arts. Not half the annual pro- 
duct is available now for use as coinage, and 
the proportion diminishes so fast that at no 
distant date there will be no gold to add to 
the coinage of the world. If the monometal- 
ists be right, and the world’s financial salva- 
tion depends on this one metal, then its use 
in any kind of ornament from which it cannot 
be restored to the condition of bullion should 
be forbidden by law. Gilding of every kind 
—on paper, metal-work, wood-work and 
book bindings—should be prohibited. Itis 
the growing preference for this kind of 
ornamentation that makes much of the dif- 
ference. Its use in solid gold jeweiry and 
the like is not objectionable. 

At any rate, gold is pretty certain to grow 
so scarce as to cause a very sensible in- 
crease in its value. This will change the 
terms of all outstanding contracts in favor of 
the ereditor class—a much worse calamity 
than would be an equal change in the other 
direction. 


WE ARE not surprised that the Committee 
on Athletics of the Faculty of Harvard Col- 
lege propose to ask a prohibition of football 
contests. The recent display of bad temper 
and brutality in the game between Yale and 
Princeton furnishes an ample justification 
for such a prohibition. As football formerly 
was played it involved little worse than a 
few kicks on the shins. Since the new 
English rules were introduced it has 
become not only perilous in itself, but highly 
exciting to the malevolent passions. Even 
atthe game between our own University 
and Middletown College on the same day, 
two players fell to fisticuffs and one had to 
be excluded from the game. As well intro- 
duce prize-fighting in the ring under ‘“‘the 
Marquis of Queensbury’s rules”’ as a college 
sport as tolerate a continuance of football 
‘‘under the Rugby rules.” 
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THE Legislature of Jamaica by a nearly 
unanimous vote has rejected the proposal of 
annexation to Canada. This means a re- 
newal of her application to the home gov- 
ernment, for leave to negotiate a_ reci- 
procity treaty with the United 
States. As the application was framed 
originally, the colony asked leave to 
consider her own interests in the negotia- 
tion apart from those of the mother coun- 
try. But the English papers say thatnething 
must be conceded to the United States 
which is not given also to English commerce. 
As England now offers no market for West 
Indian sugar, and as her colonies wish to 
purchase the entrance to our market 
by special concessions to the United 
States, there is hardship in this de- 
mand. But it is natural enough from 
a country which undertakes the de- 
fense of Jamaica, and confers other benefits 
on the colony. Nor, indeed, will we secure 
by reciprocity any solid advantage that is 
refused to the mother country. Even if 
this is given us at the start, the treaty will 
contain no pledge to treat us with exclusive 
favor. And then at an early opportunity 
the home government wili effect such 
a change in the Custom House system 
as will put herself on terms as_ fa- 
vorable. So will Spain do with Cuba, not 
only for herseif but for any other power that 
can pay for concessions. She will take to 
herself and seli to them all the supposed 
privileges and exclusive favors she is offer- 
ing tous. Reciprocity treaties are part of a 
clever game, in which there is nothing for us 
to win. 


THE Redistribution bill introduced by Mr. 
GLADSTONE in the House of Commons 
ought to satisfy the Tories. It is true that it 
ruus counter to their ideas in absorbing 
many small boroughs in the counties in 
which they are placed. The Tories prefer 
to keep the counties clear of town popula- 
tions, aud to mass_ the small towns together 
in composite boroughs. This has been tried, 
but dves not work well. Onthe other hand 
the redistribution approaches the ideal of 
proportional representation, which the 
Tories have taken up, after long de- 
nouncing it as radical and Ameri- 
can. The number of _ representatives 
given to the great cities is greatly increased, 
London getting forty-seven. It is in the 
great urban populations that Torvism has 
made its recent advances, and whatever 
magnifies the weight of these cities in Par- 
liament isa help to them. On the other 
haud, the bill offends Radicals of the Mill 
type by dropping, once for all, the attempt 
to represent minorities. In some places 
there have been three-cornered constituen- 
cies, electing three members, with the 
right to vote for two ofthe three or to cast 
two votes for one. In this way Liberal 
boroughs have chosen one Tory, and vice 
versa. This has not worked so well as was 
expected, Liberal constituencies like Bir- 
mingham feeling that they were misrepre- 
sented when one of their Liberal members 
was cancelled in Parliament by a Tory. 
So it has has been dropped, although Mr. 
COURTNEY, member for Liskeard, _ re- 





signs his seat in the Cabinet in conseqence 
and goes into opposition to the bill. 

Scotland gains twelve new members 
and England six, while Ireland and 
Wales remain as before. The rule 
against small boroughs sacrifices many 
seats in Ireland now held by 
Home Rulers. But the establishment of 
household suffrage in both counties and bor- 
oughs more than makes up for the loss. The 
real apprehension of Mr. PARNELL and his 
friends is that household suffrage will give 
the Liberals so great a majority in England 
and Scotland as to render the Irish party 
powerless. For this reason the Tories will 
get the Irish vote at the next general elec- 
tion, asthe Liberals got it at the last. To 
keep the two English parties as nearly bal- 
anced as possible is the Irish policy. 


A CONFERENCE sitting in Berlin yotes the 
disposal of ‘a large district in South Africa, 
without once referring to the population 
which has held it from time immemorial. It 
does this under the plea that nothing but 
the concerted action of several great powers 
will suffice to keep the country out of the 
hands of some one of them. Such is the at- 
titude of civilized countries toward the 
weaker and less advanced. ‘We are 
brethren, but our breech-loaders are more 
than a match for your assegats. We need 
your country, and are satisfied that you 
make but a poor use of its resources. 
So we bid you step aside and make 
room for us.” It is not wonderful 
that the natives of the district have 
begun hostilities against the Interna- 
tional Association, and the prospects of this 
queer government are not the brightest. 
Before it has a Capitol, an Executive or a 
Legislature it must secure an army to keep 
the throats of its officials safe from the na- 
tives. 

The Congo structure which the Berlin 
Conference iserecting has one merit. It will 
not last long. Assoon as any of the con- 
tracting parties think it worth while 
0 withdraw, it will be found that its sub- 
jects or citizens have not had fair play. Then 
a breath blows the card castle to the ground. 











THE MESSAGE AND THE RE- 
PORT. 


We do not need to dwell long upon any 
but the chief features of Mr. ARTHUR’S 
Message and Mr. McCuLiocn’s Report. 
The dignified formality of the former, re- 
lieved by a few instances of spirit and sig- 
nificance, and the aggressive dogmatism of 
the latter, accompanied by some suggestions 
which are judicious and sound, command 
the remark of the reader. 

Mr. ARTHUR, as heretofore, puts forward 
his scheme of ‘‘reciprocity’’ treaties. En- 
couraging, as he usually has done, the re- 
duction, rather than the firm maintenance 
of the Tariff, and possessed, evidently, with 
a sympathy for the notion that our business 
may be improved by making it easier for 
foreign producers to compete with us in our 
own market, the President turns most of his 
attention to the treaties. He argues for them 
with the stock arguments. He wants to ex- 
tend the market for our surplus products, as, 





of course, we all do. But he fails td 
see, apparently, the dangers of the treaties, 
the gaps they make in our Protective policy, 
the embarrassments which they cause to ef- 
fective legislation on that subject. He fails 
to perceive, apparently, that the United 
States is in a situation now to command what 
she desires, not by so-called treaties of ‘‘reci- 
procity,”’ but by her own legislation. These 
treaties are but imperfect, lame, paltry, 
treacherous methods of undertaking what 
we can accomplish easily and completely 
without entangling ourselves or compromis- 
ing our’control of our trade relations. In so 
far then as the President lerds himself to 
procure their accomplishment, he does the 
country mischief, and not benefit, and his 
Message in that particular is thoroughly to 
be condemned. 

Mr. McCu.LuiocuH has no sympathy with 
Protection. This was known when he was 
put into the Treasury Department, and it is 
to be presumed Mr. ARrHUR knew it. The 
report he now makes is such as might be 
expected. His mind runs to a revision of 
the Tariff. Sodothe minds of Mr. Wart- 
TERSON and Mr. Morrison. So do the 
views of the coterie of Free Trade Republi- 
cans who have just supported Mr. CLEVE- 
LAND in preference to Mr. BLAINE. So do 
the hopes and desires of the English manu- 
facturers. What does Mr. McCuLLocn 
mean, then? He means, simply, to fire into 
the face of the great party which he pro- 
fessedly represents. His attitude toward it 
is a gross offense. 

Mr. McCuttocn seriously proposes, and 
Mr. ARTHUR cautiously endorses, that a 
new Commission be appointed to revise the 
Tariff. The revision the Secretary indicates 
is a diminution of duties. This is mon- 
strous, and more than that, itis ridiculous. 
Its absurdity is enhanced when he seriously 
proposes that the Commission shall be made 
up altogether of members of the House of 
Representatives, a Democratic body, having 
a majority not in sympathy with Protection. 
It is true that he advises against “radical 
and sweeping changes in the Tariff,’’but that 
is the usual proviso of the Tariff Reformers. 
They mean to cut off the animal’s tail close 
up tohisears in the end, but in order to 
avoid shocking his system they will accom- 
plish the result by taking off an inch at a 
time. We have all heard of this before, and 
it is nothing more nor less than a Free 
Trader’s formula. 

Todo many things which the President 
and Secretary jointly or separately recom- 
mend—to call a hal: on the coinage of silver 
dollars until their integrity and use can be 
established by international arrangement; to 
liberally aid the establishment of ocean 
steam lines under our flag; to improve our 
Consular methods so as to aid all our ship- 
ping; to provide sufficient sea coast defenses, 
and create an efficient navy; to preserve the 
forests remaining on government lands; to 
do these things would be for the public ben- 
efit, and the recommendation will be cor- 
dially approved. 





THE SITUATION IN [TRELAND, 
The Irish situation has not grown more 
peaceful,but the reverse. Mr. TREVELYAN 
has been succeeded in the Irish Secretary- 
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ship by a phlegmatic Scotchman, who seems 
to know even less of the temper of the coun- 
try than either of his two predecessors. Al- 
most his first act was to restore the in- 
famous GEORGE Bouton to the Solicitorship, 
although four Irishmen out of five believe 
that he has been guilty of jury-packing of the 
most scandalous sort, that he organized the 
conviction of MyLEs JoycE and that he is 
tainted with the foulness of Messrs. Corn- 
WALL and FRENCH. Even the English Rad- 
icals admit that this was a false step, and 
The Spectator says it does not know what to 
make of it. The Nationalist papers say it 
presents no difficulty to their understanding. 
Mr. Bouton knows too much of the secrets 
of the Castle administration of justice to be 
offended wantonly. Earl SPENCER dare not 
refuse him a reappointment, which serves 
as an official vindication from all the in- 
famies of his career. But the new Secretary 
announced that the viceroy meant to have 
little or nothing to do with the Crown Solici- 
tor and that he would enjoy no facilities for 
packing juries! 

In another importaut case, that of Mr. 
FitzGERALD, of Tubercurry, charged with 
treason, the Castle has had a serious defeat. 
The evidence against him was mainly that 
of two informers. The jury not only ac- 
quitted Mr. F1iTzGERALD, but gave as a 
reason that the witnesses forthe Crown 
were persons entirely unworthy of credence. 
As a consequence eleven other prison- 
ers, who were to be _ prosecuted 
on the same _ evidence, have been 
dismissed from custody. This is the 
more notable, as cases of this kind are tried 
before special juries, who represent the prop- 
erty-owning class, and generally favor the 
government. For almost the first time in 
Irish history such a jury has refused to ac- 
cept the testimony of informers. This is 
one result of the Maamtrasna exposures. 
The evidence collected by Mr. HARRING- 
TON as to these cases has satisfied the Irish 
people generally that the informer CAsEy is 
right in his confession that he was 
bullied by GEoRGE BoLTON into swearing 
away innocent men’s lives. So even the 
Dublin shop-keepers and house-owners are 
becoming critical of the stories told them by 
the informers called to testify for the Crown. 
This isa bad sign for the continuance of 
English rule in Ireland, for the credibility 
of the informer is a chief pillar on which that 
rule rests. 

The city government of Limerick con- 
tinues to present a passive resistance to the 
attempt to make the city pay an 
extra police tax. This tax was im- 
posed on all Irish cities or baronies, 
to which the resident stipendiary Magis- 
trates called an extra police force to keep 
the peace. The Mayor and Council of Lim- 
erick deny the constitutionality of the tax, 
and mean to give the government the utmost 
troublein collectingit. A second mandamus 
has been served upon them by the corpora- 
tion requiring them to assess the tax, but it 
receives no attention. The law provides no 
way by which the Castle Government can 
levy it directly and without the intervention 
of the city authorities. The experience of 
the Tithe war shows that a tax levied by the 





Castle directly would cost more than its 
amount. 

The Irish farmers are organizing opposi- 
tion to fox-hunting'with a great deal of en- 
ergy. Asthey have an undoubted right to 
exclude huntsmen and hounds from their 
lands, and as no one can tell where or in 
what direction a fox may run, it requires the 
action of but a few farmers to put a stop to 
the fun. Insome cases they offer the land- 
ords the liberty to hunt, on condition that 
they use their combined influence to stop 
evictions in the district. In one case a far- 
mer notified the captain of a hunt race, near 
Dublin, that no permission would be given 
if the viceroy were allowed to ride with 
the hounds. 

These are among the signs that Irish dis- 
affection is rather deepening than disap- 
pearing, and that the position of the Eng- 
lish Government in Dublin Castle is becom- 
ing unterfable. Its chosen instruments are 
losing credit ; the methods they employ are 
coming to the light; its highest representa- 
tives are despised by the men who really 
govern the country through their hold on the 
affection of the people. 





AMERICA’S SUGAR OPPORTVU- 
NEY. 

A conclusive objection to the so-called 
“reciprocity” treaties is that they throw 
away in pieces the great advantage we now 
possess in our immense sugar market. This, 
used as a whole, is our lever to move the 
commercial world. By it we may bring to 
our feet the foreign trade, which, during the 
war and since, slipped from our control. 

The situation is wonderfully favorable to 
us. This is now the greatest sugar market 
of the world. Our population of fifty-five 
millions consumes more sugar than any 
other people, and, compared with France, 
Spain or Germany, raises a far less part of 
its own supply. We are, therefore, enor- 
mous buyers, and for many years must con- 
tinue to be. ‘The cane sugar of Louisiana is 
limited by climate, and does not increase. 
Our experiments with beets have all failed, 
and those with sorghum and corn-stalks 
have so far amounted to little. Our buy- 
ing abroad will, therefore, continue, and is 
likely to increase from year to year. 

These facts are those which control the 
situation. In the present condition of trade 
we have the power, by use of our sugar mar- 
ket, to compel favors from nations that wish 
to sell us our sugar supply. It is the duty 
of Congress to so legislate on the subject as 
to secure us the full advantage that is within 
reach. Mexico, whose soil and climate are 
adapted to sugar raising, wishes us to take 
her sugar free. Spain, whose great islands, 
Cuba and Porto Rico, are among the largest 
sugar producers of the world, desires the 
same. Germany and France, whose product 
of beet sugar now exceeds their home con- 
sumption, will wish the like opportunity. 
England, though herself a sugar buyer, 
has Jamaica and other sugar islands in the 
West Indies, for whom opportunities of sale 
must be had in this country or they will be 
crushed in the competition with Hayti and 
Porto Rico. 

Half a dozen nations, therefore, including 
all our commercial rivals, want this market 





for their sugar. They all need it. They 
will all pay a high price for it. 

Fortunately, we now do not need, for ac- 
count of our revenues, to maintain an import 
duty on sugar. That can be dispensed with: 
We want to reduce our revenue;—it is now 
in excess of what is requisite. We can; 
therefore, take off any part of the sugar duty, 
or the whole of it. We can admit, free of 
duty, sugar coming in American ships, 
while leaving some duty on all other sugar. 
Or, we can provide that we shall admit free 
the sugars of those nations which accord to 
us certain opportunities and advantages of 
trade. This would open the lists to a gene- 
ral competition for our market, and would 
secure us rich concessions from every nation 
that wants to sell to us. ‘ 

But, as has already been said, the negotia- 
tion of separate treaties with Mexico and 
Spain, and the proposal to make such treaties 
with other nations, gives away, piecemeal, 
the great opportunity we now possess. Each 
of those treaties ties our hands. It formsan 
embarrassing and troublesome exception to 
the general rule. By legislation, if these 
treaties shall not be made, we can cover 
the whole subject, and deal with it in the 
most effective way. But the treaties will tie 
our hands. 


MR. FROUDE’S CONCLUDING 
CARLYLE VOLUME. 
[Second Notice.] 

This concluding work on Thomas Carlyle, 
as might be expected, contains a large num- 
ber of references to the charges of indiscre- 
tion which have been brought against Mr. 
Froude as Carlyle’s literary executor. The 
most important of these comes near the close 
of the work. It insists that he was given 
absolute discretion to publish or sup- 
press. as he pleased; that it -was sug- 
a that he take the advice of Dr. 

ohn Carlyle and Mr. John Forster if he 
thought he needed any; that he had no op- 
portunity to consult the former, and that 
the latter gave him no counsel when he was 
asked. Especially noticeable, however, is 
the plea that Mrs. Carlyle was a voluminous 
letter-writer; that all her grievances against 
Mr. Carlyle probably had been communi- 
cated to other friends, as they certainly had 
been to Mazzini,and that it was wiser to pub- 
lish her letters to her husband with his peni- 
tentcomments, and thus anticipate the pub- 
lication of other letters with malicious com- 
ments. Thisis the best Mr. Froude has to 
say for himself and bad is the best. His 
whole vindication of his course is made to 
rest ona series of contingencies. Perhaps 
Mrs. Carlyle had written all this to somebody 
else; perhaps that somebody would print it, 
and perhaps Mr. Carlyle’s good name would 
receive an injury from the publication. It 
is the Thompson door-plate story over 
again. But evenif it were a good reason 
for giving the public all that disclosed the 
personal relations between husband and 
wife, it was none for “editing by hoisting 
the shafts’”” many passages in the letters 
which have no such significance. The 
letters contain many things which 
would have covered Mrs. Carlyle 
with anticipatory shame, if she had con- 
ceived the possibility that the public was to 
see them. That one, for instance, which 
contains some reference to her employment 
of a servant who had “met with a misfor- 
tune”’ coutains a jest which was prompted 
by pure kindness, and whieh a good woman 
might write to her husband, but which 
no lad would care to have laid 
before the public. That both Mr. Car- 
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lyle and Mr. Froude passed over this pass- 
age,.instead of passing their pens through 
it, shows them to have been persons of silg- 
ular obtuseness in some matters. We often 
have wondered how Mr. Froude felt as he 
read the proofs of the letter in which 
she rates Thomas for leaving even 
one of her letters in  a_ place 
where some busybody picked it up and 
read it. In that she refers with much em- 
phasis to the frankness of her letters as a 
— for treating them as strictly confiden- 
ial. 

We observe some rather curious omissions 
in this last work on Carlyle. Not a word is 
said of Carlyle’s manly and public protest 
against the governmental tampering with 
Mazzini’s correspondence. Nothing of his la- 
bors in the government commission to securea 
collection of national portraits, and the cour- 
age he showed in snubbing [israeli in that 
connection. Nothing of Mr. Ruskin’s blun- 
dering letter, which Mr. Carlyle contra- 
dicted with such emphasis, as to the annoy- 
ances to which his big hat exposed him, when 
walking the streets near hishome. Nothing 
as to the famous in erview with Sir Charles 
Gavan Duffy, after the latter had become 
the premier of Victoria, and asked Mill, 
Bright and Carlyle whether the 
colony ought to 7 what a_ Pro- 
tective Tariff would do for it. We also 
miss from the letters to Thomas Erskine 
the beautiful letter in which Carlyle speaks 
of repeating the Lord’s Prayer as he lay 
awake at night. Nor does Mr. Froudemake 
any use of Mrs. Oliphant’s admira)le article 
on Mrs. Carlyle in Macmillan’s, although it 
casts much light on the relations of this 
strange pair. 

What we said of Mr. Froude’s disposition 
to foist his own religious opinions on his 
hero is confirmed by a close reading of the 
work. That Mr. Carlyle did not think that 
all who continued to believe in Christianity 
were either ignorant or self-sophisticated 

ersons is shown by his opinion of Dr. 
Shalmers, of Thomas Erskine, of his own 
brother James, and other persons named in 
his letters. That he rather regretted than 
exulted in the negative influence exerted by 
his ‘‘ Life of Sterling,’’ and the ‘‘ Latter-day 
Pamphiets,’’ Mr. Froude admits. He saw 
that he had cleared the way for the inbreak 
of materialist scepticism, which he loathed. 
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“THE TEACHING” MANUSCRIPT, 


An interesting addition to the literature 
relating to the manuscript known as the 
“Teaching of the Twelve Apostles’’ is a vol- 
ume containing five pages on the subject orig- 
inally published in the Journal of Christian 
Philosophy. The first is the text of the 
“Teaching,” with a translation by Prof S. 
Stanhope Orris, of Princeton. Prof J. Rendel 
Harris, of Johns Hopkins, writes an exhaus- 
tive article on the genuineness, priority, 
source and value. He calls attention to the 
curious fact that for eight years the existence 
of a MS. containing a work called “The 
Teaching of the Twelve Apostles’? was 
known to Bryennios and to most of the 
scholars in patristic literature, without its 
being once suspected that this was the treas- 
ure that had been lost for centuries. He 
concludes that it is an emanation 
of the Jewish wing of the Chris- 
tian church; that it was written in 
North Syria, and not later than the year 
167, and remarks that ‘Destructive criti- 
cism finds as little to hope from in the dis- 
covery of new documents as do advanced 
ecclesiastical views.” The two remaining 
papers are by Dr. Isaac H. Hall, of this city, 
and Dr. Elijah R. Craven, of Newark. A 
photograph of a page of the MS. containing 
the first lines of the ““Teaching”’ and the last of 
Clement shows them to be in the same hand- 
writing, and therefore gives to it the same 












































































MS. authority possessed by the second Epis- 
tle of Clement, so generally accepted by 
scholars at its publication in 1875. 





THE EL FAYOUM PAPYRUS 
“ FIND.” 


The last number of the Revwe Archeolo- 
gique contains some further particulars con- 
cerning the great collection of papyri discov- 
ered in El]-Fayoum in Egypt. ‘The collection 
has been placed in the museum of Vienna, 
where considerable work has already been 
done upon it. The Rénier (eras is declared 
to be a veritable treasure. M. Wessely has dis- 
covered a fragment of parchment containing 
forty-four lines of the Eighth Book of Thu- 
cydides, written in the third century, and 
differing from the received text. This is in- 
teresting because the most ancient MS. of 
Thucydides heretofore known is not older 
than the eleventh century. Along with 
this were found an Alexandrian writing of 
the fourth century, and an esthetic disserta- 
tion of the second. There are a_ large num- 
ber of fragments of the Old and New Testa- 
ments of the fourth and sixth centuries, 
written on papyrus and parchment, which 
will no doubt prove important for textual 
criticism. 

Dr. Krall has undertaken the_ study 
of the hieroglyphic, hieratic, demotic 
and coptic papyri. The latter are of special 
importance because they represent all the 
coptic dialects. The magical papyri, of 
which there are a number in the collection, 
contain a singular mixture of Egyptian, 
Greek and Hebrew superstitions. Of Arabic 
papyri there are almost a thousand. Docu- 
ments in Iranian and Semitic languages 
have been consigned to Professor Karabacek. 
Those classified thus far are as follows: 200 
documents written in the Ethiopian alphabet 
of Méroé; 24 ancient Hebrew papyri; 181 
verses of the Iliad, on a papyrus of the Alex- 
andrian period ; a fragment of Thucydides; 
a gospel of St. Matthew, on a papyrus of the 
third century; a document of the year of 
94 (réign of Domitian), and an Arabic pa- 
pyrus of the year 30 of the Hegira. 








INDIA IN THE LION'S PAWS. 


In 1833 Parliament withdrew from the 
East India Company its trading franchises 
in Hindostan. Thirteen years before Lord 
Lansdowne had assailed these privileges and 
urged the application of Free Trade princi- 
ples to India. Their revocation was a part 
of Earl May’s reform measures, and marks 
a kind of half-way point from the first enun- 
ciation to the triumph of England’s modern 
commercial policy under Peel, in 1846. Dur- 
ing the trading period of the company’s ad- 
ministration, however rapacious of new ter- 
ritory or of royal treasures, its policy was 
the encouragement of manufactures. All 
over the peninsula where its garrisons were 


‘stationed large settlements of weavers sprang 


up, and India was a source of supply for 
cotton fabrics throughout Europe and the 
East. Someof these fabrics were of extra- 
ordinary fineness and beauty. The finest 
texture India has produced, known un- 
der the poetical titles of ‘‘Evening Dew”’ 
or ‘*Kunning Water,” was five square yards, 
weighing 1% ounces, but as late as 1840 the 
same agg | of the finest goods weighed 
3% ounces. ‘The former texture would give 
nearly forty-three yards toa single pound. 
But these very fine webs seldom left the 
country. They were valued at high prices, 
the first texture mentioned having been 
sold for about $40 a yard, and their produc- 
tion was superintended by agents of the na- 
tive courts, by which they were purchased. 
Still, the manufacture of most delicate fab- 





rics for export went on into the early part of 
this century, when the shipments from Surat 
alone were valued at $1,800,000 annually. 
At that time there was scarcely a_ village in 
Hindostan, except upon the main highways, 
where cotton-spinning and — were 
not carried on by nearly every family in it. 
These native manufactories have now dis- 
appeared almost wholly. in 1874 the Surat 
exports of fine muslins had sunk to $20,940, 
and this decline is characteristic of the whole 
country. Three causes are given to account 
for this destruction of a matchless native 
industry: First, the overthrow of the local 
princes ruined the home market for the finer 
fabrics; secondly, the suppression of the 
East India Company’s factories deprived the 
industry of its protection against British 
commerce; thirdly, in the language of Dr. 
W. W. Hunter, Director of Indian Statis- 
tics, ‘‘the once celebrated muslins of India 
have been driven out of the markets of the 
world by Manchester goods.” 

The cotton manufactures of India have a 

eculiar significance in the illustration of 

ritish policy towards foreign countries, 
not only because these were an almost uni- 
versal industry, and one apparently invinci- 
ble since the raw material and cheap labor 
were side by side, but because for the last 
forty years the Indian imports have con- 
sisted of cotton piece goods to the extent of 
one-third of the whole, making by far the 
largest interest engaged in that trade. How 
far this result may be traced to the fact that 
the Free Trade principles of England first 
took root among the textile manufactures of 
Lanarkshire, Yorkshire and Lancashire, 
and were led to their culmination by those 
muslin weavers and printers, Peel, Cobden 
and Bright, we need only indicate. The 
fact stands unimpeachable that the great 
native industry of 180,000,000 of people has 
been overthrown, and its place supplied by 
the looms of the North of England, under 
British administration. 

As a competent witness to the extent and 
cause of this industrial revolution, Dr. Hun- 
ter may be invoked again. ‘‘ The fortunes 
of India,’’ he observes, ‘‘are bound up with 
those of a country whose manufacturin 
ree depends upon a great expo 
trade. The tide of circumstances, more in- 
exorable than artificial enactments, has 
compelled the weaver to exchange his loom 
for the plough, and has crushed out a multi- 
tude of minor handicrafts. Political econ- 
omy, judging only by the singletest of cheap- 
ness, may approve the result, but the philos- 
opher will regret the increasing uniformity 
of social conditions and the loss to the world 
of artistic tendencies which can never be 
replaced.’’ 

It must be a comfort to an English econ- 
omist to reflect that the misfortunes of In- 
dia have come, not through artificial enact- 
ments, but through an inexorable tide of 
circumstances; but a disinterested observer 
may be allowed to think that there is some- 
thing highly artificial in the government of 
millions of Hindoos by a foreign race, which 
has established its supreme legislature and 
administration 7000 miles away, and whose 
ignorance of local customs caused them to 
conyert the local tax-collectors over whole 
presidencies into proprietors of the soil by 
tenures before unknown to theland. More- 
over, that — economy must be of a 
very limited sort which judges only by the 
test of cheapness, and for the sake of that 
single criterion can complacently witness 
the decay of artistic tendencies and of the 
— associations of an industrious peo- 
ple. 

Of recent years apprehension has been 
felt in Great Britain that when machinery 
should be introduced into India, the cheap- 
ness of native labor, the presence of the raw 
material and the development of the native 
coal supply would enable the Eastern manu- 
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facturer to compete with Lancashire, and 
thus seriously injure the British trade. This 
threatened danger has begun to assume tan- 
gible form, and there are already over fifty 
mills, with a million and a half of spindles 
and 12,000 looms, chiefly located in Bombay. 
They were established by British capitalists, 
who introduced foreign superintendents, but 
shares are largely taken by Hindoo invest- 
ors. This industry enjoys the protection of 
a five per cent. duty on the finer grades of 
goods, but as yet the product is not half 
enough to supply the home market, and 
little finds its way into the list of exports. 
This trifling protection is set against that ex- 
traordinary concentration of capital, that 
long experience in organization of labor, 
and those cherished arts by which the Lan- 
cashire weaver can bring his cotton staple 
3000 miles to his looms, and then carry the 
product 7000 miles to a Calcutta or Bombay 
market. When once the native industry be- 
comes fairly established with good commu- 
nications between the cotton-fields and the 
mills, and between the mills and the con- 
sumer, it seems as if it would be impossible 
for Manchester goods to overcome the disad- 
vantages of their Jong lines of transport. 
The security of British trade in piece goods 
must lie in that prudence which does not 
permit the ‘‘nascent’”’ steam-weaving of 
Guzerat and Bombay to get established. 
The English Cabinet has aot been blind to 
the danger, for we are told by Mr. lsaac 
Watts, an authority on cotton industries: 
‘The import duty on — manufactures 
has been repeatedly condemned by govern- 
ment, and its abolition has been expressly 
promised, but it is still retained for the con- 
venient season when the Indian treasu 
shall be able to dispense with this small 
source of revenue.” If the revenue is 
small the protection must be small. The 
incident, however, is characteristic. When 
the duty was imposed there was little pros- 
pect that India could compete with Man- 
chester goods. Of course, on Free Trade 
principles a revenue tax should fall on those 
articles which a country does not produce; 
but if such a duty should bring into use the 
natural resources of the land, then its fos- 
tering influence must be withdrawn. 

Another feature of British administration 
which iscommon to India and Ireland is the 
expenditure of public money to prove that 
these countries are fitted by nature for agri- 
culture, while nothing is allowed to show 
their competency to manufacture any staple 
in which English capital is largel cevecied 
at home. As late as 1850 the Bast India 
Company, which then retained administra- 
tive control of the country, was engaged in 
fostering the production of raw cotton. 
Public assistance has been given to the cul- 
tivation of tobacco, tea, cinchona and live- 
stock, while large sums of money have gone 
to the creation of irrigating canals and to 
the construction of a system of railways de- 
vised for the support of English supremacy 
in all those matters which England conceives 
to be for the benefit of her policy. If trade 
can only find its natural level under a com- 
petition in which the State does not meddle 
at all, then these expenditures are a viola- 
tion of Cobden principles. Protection by 
subsidies is as a Protection as that by 
customs imposts. In this view of the case, 
however humane the assistance, yet when 
the government of India expended $82,500,- 
000 to relieve the famine-stricken districts of 
1874 and 1877, it employed that enormous 
sum to counteract the demonstration that 
the drought was making to the effect that 
India was not adapted to agriculture. 

In the Indian budget for 1877-8, furnished 
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by Dr. Hunter, there appear the following 
items of expenditure : 


Navigation, inland and marine.......... £542,202 
Pammine fans... cc. ccccesec. saccccessecces 5,345,775 

Excess of expenditure over revenue on 
public Works. ......---...ccecccccecveecs 3,980,998 
£9,868,975 


Thissum is more than one-sixth of the 
gross Indian revenue for the same year, and 
it represents an outlay which for the most 
part went for the maintenance of an indus- 
trial policy, as distinguished from the sup- 
port of British physical i soy How- 
ever prudent these expenditures, they can- 
not be justified on the principles of the Man- 
chester school of economy, for they are a 

overnment interference with the natural 
aws of competition. 

A final reflection, susceptible of many il- 
lustrations from other sources, is suggested 
by this argument, and it is the tendency of 
the political economy of cheapness to de- 
stroy the finer productions of artistic skill, 
and to drag all competion down to a rivalry 
for the trade in the coarser output of human 
industry. It blights industrial ambition by 
putting the merchant’s profits above the 
welfare of the workman. No high grades 
of skill can stand before a tide of cheap and 
debased supplies for human wants. 

D. O KELLOGG. 


REVIEWS. 
THE PotsoN TREE, A TALE OF HINDU 
LIFE IN BENGAL. By Bankim Chandra 
Chatterjee; Translated by MiriamS. Knight, 


with a Preface by Edwin Arnold, C. 8. I. 
Pp. xvi., 318. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
1884. 


The author of this book is reported to be 
the greatest living writer of fiction in India, 
and it is therefore fitting that his magnum 

ws, the ‘“‘Bisha Briksha,’’ should be ren- 

ered accessible to the people of the West. 
On the whole, it must be admitted that the 
renown of Bankim Babu does not exceed his 
merit, for the book which Mrs. Knight has 
given to usis oneof considerable dramatic 
power, the plot is skillfully unrolled, its de- 
scriptions of Hindu life are vivid and mani- 
festly truthful, while the moral purpose of 
the story is admirable. Mrs. Knight has 
succeeded in her difficult task of translating 
it from the vernacular very well, for her ren- 
dering reads easily and is not defaced by 
idiomatic peculiarities, while it never allows 
us to forget that we have before us a 
work ric in Oriental diction and 
filled with local color. The ‘‘ poison tree,’’ 
whose pernicious growth runs through 
the incidents of this story,is the want of seif- 
control, so pleasant, but so deadly that 
‘‘once nourished it can never be destroyed.” 
Nagendra Datta was possessed of riches, 
=— prosperity and honor; he was in- 
elligent and well educated ; he had beauty, 
strength and health; he was blessed with a 
loving, faithful, gentle wife. But he lacked 
self-control, and allowed another love, that 
of the graceful Kunda Nandini, to slip into 
his heart; and then followed dire conse- 
quences, of jealousy, misfortune, remorse 
and death. The plot, which we have not 
space to follow, is cast in modern days, but 
to a western mind it seems to breathe of the 
eld. The gentle faithfulness of Nagendra’s 
wife, the sweetness of Kunda, the lovin 
character of Kamal Mani, and the playfu 
disposition of the little Satish, are powerfully 
drawn and developed. The author’s de- 
scriptions of country life, of busy places,and 
of gossiping crowds are singular ames 
There are some sharp passages in the book, 
as where he says, ‘‘In the cocoa-nut trees, 
kites, like ministers of state, look around to 
see on whom they can pounce;” but_ his 
similes are beautiful, as where he compares 
the life of the dying man to the flickering 





of an oilless lamp, but the soul of the man 
was illuminated by another lamp, a faultless 
girl, his daughter, who stood at his_ bedside. 
We learn that Tara Charan was looked upon 
as a Bhi. god’’ because it was known 
that he had read the Citizen of the World, 
the Spectator and three books of Huclid. The 
following abbreviated deseription of a quiet 
night will illustrate the author’s style: ‘‘The 
cool wind * * * murmured in the leaves 
above Kunda Nandini’s head. The scent of 
the flowers of the dakul tree pervaded the 
air, mingled with that of jasmine and other 
blossoms. Everywhere fireflies flew in the 
darkness over the clear water, dancing, 
sparkling, becoming extinguished. * * * 
A few clouds, having lost their way, wan- 
dered over the sky; one or two stars fell as 
though overwhelmed with grief. Kunda 
Nandini sat brooding over her troubles.’ 
JOHN LEYLAND. 


HISTORY OF THE NETHERLANDS. (Holland 
and Belgium.) By Alexander Young, au- 
thor of “The Comic and the Tragic As- 
ge of Life,’’ etc. Fully illustrated. 

p. 672. Boston: Estes & Lauriat. 

Mr. Johnson gives the American public a 
readable and useful book, which has both 
merits and faults. It has the merit of being 
no mere compilation of writers already ac- 
cessible to American readers. He has gone 
to continental writers, both of old and 
recent date, and on more than one point 
he furnishes a_ corrective to Mr. 
Motley’s narrative. He writes with a 
hearty interest on that side of the subject on 
which his hearers are most likely to share 
his interest. And the illustrations, though 
not of a very high order of wood engraving, 
will help young people to the study of the 
book by furnishing the eye with a visible 
-_ generally authentic commentary on the 

ext. 

The worst fault of the book is its lack of 
proportion. The story from the Roman 
conquest to A. D. 1540 is told in 43 pages. 
From 1540 to 1607 fills 491 pages. From 
1607 till 1884 takes 155 pages. It 
is true that the middle peri is the 
grandest, but there is much that is 
worth telling in both the earlier and 
the late period, for which Mr. John- 
son finds no room. Thomas a Kempis 
and the Brethren of the Common Lot are 
never named. The exploded fiction of 
Leonard Coster’s invention of printing is 
told for truth of history. The account of 
the Van Arteveldes is meagre,and that of the 
Valois Dukes of Burgundy gives the reader 
no conception of their position in Europe and 
their ambitions. Some, also, of the pictures 
are merely fanciful, while others are mis- 
leading. That of the abdication of Charles 
V. gives us a trembling and decrepit 
old man of 70, whereas he was only in his 
55th year. So the stage Richelieu is a feeble 
old man, while the Cardinal really died in 
his 49th year. An ampler account of Dutch 
literature would have been welcome. 


HANDBOOK OF UNIVERSAL LITERATURE 
from the best and latest authorities. By 
Anne C. Lynch-Botta. New edition, re- 
vised and brought down to 1885. Pp. xiv., 
575. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Miss Botta has attempted something 

which no industry, not even that of a Wach- 

ler or a Grasse, could save from unevenness 
in the execution. It is, of course, impossi- 
ble for any mind to acquire such an acquaint- 
ance with the whole of human literature 
that it can speak at first hand. And a his- 
tory of the world’s literature must con- 
sist of a more or less _ judicious 
abridgement of the works of the 
special historians. Whether such a work is 
thought worth doing must depend on the 
standpoint taken in criticising it. For our 
part we have found even old Wachler ex- 
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tremely useful for reference, and we think 
Miss Botta has gone much beyond him. 

We find in the book a defect of proportion. 
For instance the earlier and classic literature 
of the Romans gets what we think more 
than its share. Naevius gets more than a 
page, although we have nothing but frag- 
ments of his work. The literature of Nor- 
way since 1815 gets eighteen lines, and Hen- 
drik Ibsen, the greatest of the Continental 
poets after Victor Hugo, has one sentence 
in which none of his works are specified. 
But we know that it is exceedingly difficult 
to assign space with a just regard to eminence. 
Not only the great literature of the world, 
but the most out of the way, is described 
here. Armenian, Syriac, Japanese, Baby- 
lonian, and all the rest, are here. The 
sketch of Armenian is too imperso- 
nal and that of Syriac too brief. The 
chapters are mostly furnished with brief ap- 
pendixes covering the period since the 
book first appeared. It is proba- 
ble that here Miss Botta has 
kept the adaptation of space to importance 
with an even hand. But here the reader is 
most likely to feel some disappointment. 
We are apt to lay excessive stress on the 
achievements of our own time. 

The individual judgments on authors often 
are antiquated. he view of Latin litera- 
ture that puts Horace and Virgil above 
Catullus and Lucretius, for instance, has be- 
come a thing of the past. So with the esti- 
mates of some of our older English poets. 


LyRA ELEGANTIARUM: A Collection of 
Some of the Best Specimens of Vers de 
Société and Vers d’Occasion in the English 
Language. Edited by Frederick Locker. 
[Reprinted in this country by] White, 
Stokes & Allen, New York. 

THE ENCHIRIDION OF WIT. The Best Speci- 
mens of English Conversational Wit. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
Several collections of vers de soctete have 

been given to the public within a compara- 
tively short period, but none that in thor- 
oughness and general excellence of selection 
can apprvach this volume. Mr. Locker has 
evidently gone far afield to cull the flowers 
of the ‘“‘ poems of elegance’’ here collected, 
both from antique and modern sources ; or, 
to use his own figure, has ‘‘selected and 
winnowed from an enormous mass of in- 
ferior verse’’ the good grain of so many ad- 
mirable poems, aes a ea A from anony- 
mous sources which will be new to most 
readers, ranging in time from the fifteenth 
century to nearly the present day. Not the 
least commendable feature of the book is 
the excellent little treatise upon the quali- 
ties and the limitations of the poetic art in 
this, its lighter form, with which the editor 
has prefaced his work. It may be regretted 
that Mr. Locker has limited his selections to 
the works of deceased authors, for we can 
by no means agree with his opinion that 
‘this kind of metrical composition is little 
cultivated at the present day,’’ but think, on 
the contrary, that it would be hardto find 
in these well-filled pages anything to sur- 
pass, not to say equal, the grace, wit and 
tender irony of Calverly, Austin Dobson, 
or Frederick Locker himself. 

A sort of prose companion to Mr. Locker’s 
work may be found in the coHection of witty 
sayings made by an anonymous editor. In 
it, too, a clever preface defines the purpose 
and scope of the specimens chosen, and 
here, too, the arrangement is chronological, 
in such sort that each group of wits is made 
to illustrate their own period. It is interest- 
ing to contrast the mellow humor of the 
Elizabethan age with the brilliant sparkle of 
the wit of Charles II.’s reign; the jollity of 
Quinn and Foote, and the sardonic mirth of 
Swift with the lighter jests of Hook and 
Colman and Mathews. No more abundant 








flow of conversational wit is to be found 
than in the generation of noted diners-out to 
which Rogers and Luttrell and Sidney 
Smith belonged ; the latter especially dropped 
from his lips more brilliant things than did 
the girl in the fairy tale. Nothing, for in- 
stance, can be better than his saying that 
Macaulay ‘‘not only overflowed with learn- 
ing, but stood in the slop of it.’’ This is 
more than a mere jest; it is a stroke of 
brilliant criticism. It is almost to be feared 
that the ‘“‘ periods’’ illustrated in this book 
have now terminated, asthe art of conversa- 
tion, which demands as its conditions golden 
leisure and the sympathetic friction of kin- 
dred minds, is now decadent, and may soon, 
if not carefully nourished, become extinct. 


BRIEFER NOTICES. 


A juvenile which very happily combines 
interest and instruction will be found in the 
“Young Folks’ History of London,” b 
William H. Rideing. (Boston: Estes 
Lauriat.) This little book, which will be 
found very good reading for audiences of 
more advanced age than those to which it is 
specially addressed, sets its modest claim no 
coe ed than as ‘‘a work of abridgment and 
selection rather than one of research or orig- 
inal expression.’’ Nevertheless, the literary 
aptitudes of Mr. Rideing are shown no less 
in the style in which the work of condensa- 
tion has been done than in the wide range 
of authorities from which the selections have 
been made. Great writers of fiction have 
freely been called in to supplement the drier 
details supplied by historians. The Canter- 
bury Pilgrims of Chaucer come forth from 
the old Yabard Inn to illustrate the four- 
teenth century in London Town; the Globe 
Theatre is made a conspicuous feature of 
the Elizabethan age ; the London ’prentices 
are exemplified by the Jin Vin and Frank 
Tunstall of Scott’s ‘‘Fortunes of Nigel ;’’ 
and the ‘Story of the Great Plague’’ is 
quoted almost entire from the pages of De- 
foe. In describing the London of to-day 
and tracing the history of the chief places of 
interest there, antiquarian and otherwise, 
references to the localities made famous by 
Dickens and Thackeray are not omitted. 
The illustrations of this volume are very 
copious, and are chiefly from authentic por- 
traits, ancient illuminations and other genu- 
ine sources, thus ge very much to the 
interest of the work. The varied interests 
of mighty, rich and historic London are 
well summed up in the apothegm of Dr. 
Johnson: ‘‘He who is tired of London is 
tired of existence.”’ 


The sixth number of the ‘‘ Flaxie Frizzle 
Series”? (by Sophie May. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard) shows ‘‘ Flaxie Growing Up,”’ 
thus terminating the story of the child-life 
of Miss May’s impulsive, faulty, generous 
and charming little heroine. These well- 
known juveniles are a real influence for 
good with their childish readers, their les- 
sons are so practical and their tone hearty 
and wholesome. The lovers of little people 
look for a succession of new “‘series”’ like 
the last. 


‘“‘ Chats,’’ byG. Hamlen (same publishers), 
is a collection of brightly conversational 
little essays upon minor morals and man- 
ners, adapted for youthful but not quite 
childish readers. They are briskly sensible, 
and touch upon a wide variety of topics. 
The get-up of the little volume is very 
dainty. 

In ‘“A Matter of Taste,” a novel by George 
H. Picard (New York: White, Stokes & 
Allen), another is added to the already long 
list of books written by traveled Americans 
in which a slight thread of story is made to 
carry a full necklace of descriptions of Eu- 
ropean localities, customs and people. In 
the present case the thread is unusually at- 





tenuated, but then the beads are not very 
heavy, either. The Venice in which the in- 
cidents, such as there are, occur, is the Ven- 
ice of the passing traveler, not of the resi- 
dent who by long custom has become im- 
bued by the atmosphere of the City of the 
Sea. The story concerns itself witha small 

roup of Americans and an outside row of 

nglish and Italians—chiefly with a contra- 
rious young lady from Hartford, Conn., 
who persists in rejecting the plain American 
whom she really likes in favor of a sallow 
Venetian whom it is ‘‘a matter of taste” to 
admire. After marrying him she finds him 
no longer admirable (in this respect treading 
closely on the heels of Isabel Osmond, of the 
‘Portrait of a Lady’’), but his speedy de- 
mise soon frees her from the consequences 
of her mistake. This is the small story 
which, with a garnish of Venetian descrip- 
tions, is expanded to fill this very pretty lit- 
tle volume. The illustrations are a number 
of Venetian views, small but beautifully 
clear, produced by some one of the new pho- 
tographic processes. 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


Two or three anachronisms have been 
charged to Mr. Howells’s new story, ‘‘ The 
Rise of Silas Lapham,”’ because one of the 
characters speaks of Daisy Millerism before 
Henry James’s novel appeared, and another 
is described as using a typewriter in 1875. 
Mr. Howells meets the charge in an open 
letter to be printed in the January Century, 
in which he claims thatin aiming at contem- 
pory effect ‘‘the general truth is sometimes 
better than the specific fact.’’ 


“The Trouble with the Stage’ will be 
discussed in the January Century by a 
writer who claims that the managers first 
need reforming. Dr. Gladden writes of 
“Christianity and Popular Amusements ’”’ 
in the same number. 


Lord Tennyson has two beautiful grand- 
children, Alfred and Charles, sons of the 
Hon. Lionel Tennyson, the elder son of the 

oet. It was to his grandchild, Alfred, that 

ord Tennyson dedicated his latest collec- 
tion of ‘‘Bailads and Poems”’ in a verse be- 
vinning, ‘‘Golden-haired Ally, whose name 
is one with mine.’”’ A portrait of the two 
children has lately been painted by Mrs. 
Anna Lea Merritt, the well-known Ameri- 
can artist, now resident at London, and a 
full-page engraving of the — appears 
—with the consent of the Tennyson family 
—in the Christmas number of St. Nicholas. 


The oe of the Magazine of Art 
(Cassell & Co.) have offered all subscribers 
to the magazine for the year 1885 a, fine 
etching, by Mr. J. A. S. Monks, called 
‘Crossing the Pastures,’’ and it is certainly 
avery strongjattraction. Mr. Monks’s water- 
color drawing from which he made this 
etching was recently exhibited at the Na- 
tional Academy of Design, in New York, 
where it attracted a great deal of attention 
and praise. In the etching the effect of 
color is wonderfully. well given, and to a 
certain extent the work of the needle is more 
pleasing than that of the brush. The feeling 
of twilight is caught with more success in 
the etching, and the peculiar quality of the 
sheep’s wool is shown with great fidelity. 
The picture, when appropriately framed, 
will be an attraction to any wall, orin a 
portfolio will honor any collection. It 
ought to aid materially in extending the cir- 
culation of the excellent publication with 
which it is offered. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Bermuda. By Julia C.R. Dorr. Pp. 148. $1.25. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Reality of Religion. By Dr. H. J. Van Dyke, Jr. 
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Pp. 146. $1.00. New York: Charles Scribner’s 


ons, 

Fairy of the Moonbeam. By Mrs. E. T. Corbett. 
Pp. 148. $1.00. New York: Howard Challen. 

Lady Clare. By Alfred, Lord Tennyson. 22 Il- 
lustrations. Porter & Coates, Philadelphia. 

Mountain Anthem. The Beatitudes in Verse. 
Illustrated by U. C. Richards. New York: 
— T. Dillingham. Boston: Lee & Shep- 
ard. 

Square & Compasses. By Oliver Optic. Pp. 314. 
$1.25. New York. Charles T. Dillingham. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

Legislative Documents Submitted to the Twen- 
tieth General Assembly of the State of Iowa. 
Vol. V. Pp. 8ll. Printed by the State Printer, 
Des Moines. 

Fresh Fields. By John Burroughs. $1.50. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. (J, B. Lippin- 
cott & Co., Philadelphia.) 

Out of the Wreck; or, WasIt a Victory? By 
Amanda M. Douglas. Boston: Lee & Shep- 


ard. 

Farnell’s Folly. By J. T. Trowbridge. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. 

Married Above Her. A Society Romance. By a 
Lady of New York. $1.25. Philadelphia: T. 
B. Peterson & Brothers. 

Poems of Sidney Lanier. Edited by His Wife. 
With a Memorial by William Hayes Ward, 
$2.50. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

The Shadow of John Wallace. A Novel. By L. 
Clarkson. New York: White,Stokes & Allen. 

The Making of a Man. By the Author of “ His 
Majesty, Myself,’ etc. Boston: Roberts Bros. 

From Greenland’s Icy Mountains. By Bishop 
Heber. With Illustrations from Designs by 
Thomas Guilfoye and Edmund H. Garrett. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

Katie. By Henry Timrod. New York: E. J. 
Hale & Son. 

Chats; ‘* Now Talked of This and Then of That.” 
By G.Hamlen. Boston: Lee & Shepard, 

Stories by American Authors. VIII. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Rustic Rhymes and Ballads. By Mrs. E. T. 
Corbett. New York: Howard Challen. 

Fatherland Series: The Red Mantle. By K. E. 
Heyser. $0.50. Philadelphia: Lutheran Pub- 
lication Society. 

Excelsior Recitations and Readings. Edited by 
T. J. Carey. $0.25. New York: Excelsior Pub- 
lishing House. 

Shakespeariana, for October, 1884. $0.15. Phila- 
delphia: Leonard Scott Publishing Co. 








ART NOTES. 


The seventh annual exhibition of the Sal- 
magundi Sketch Club, of New York, will 
open at the National Academy on Thursday, 
lith instant, continuing until Tuesday, 23d 
instant. The exhibition will be, as usual, 
confined to works in black and white, and 
many of them will be reproduced in the 
catalogue. The sales will be again under 
the charge of Mr. George H. Galt. 


The annual prize exhibition of designs 
for Christmas cards was opened to the pub- 
lic in New York on Monday, 1st instant. 
Messrs. L. Prang & Co. offered four prizes 
of $1000, $500, $300 and $100, but confined 
the competition by special invitations, these 
invitations being sent only to artists of ac- 
knowledged ability. Among the contribu- 
tors are Edward H. Blashfield, A. M. Tur- 
ner, Rosina Emmett, Leon and Perey Moran, 
Will H. Lorr, Fred. Dielman, Miss Wheeler, 
Alfred Fredericks, Lawrence Volk, F. Car- 
rol Beckwith and others. 


Circulars are issued for the eighteenth an- 
nual exhibition of the American Water 
Color Society, which will be opened Febru- 
ary 2d and close Saturday evening, February 
28th. Works never before publicly exhibited 
in New York will be received from the 12th 
to the 14th of January, and lists must be 
sent in by January 6th. 


The autumnal exhibition of the National 
Academy of New York closed last Saturday. 
The attendance was about one-third lighter 
than last year. To be sure, last year’s exhi- 
bition was open a week longer, but it is said 
the admissions had fallen so low this season 
that another week would not have helped 
much. The sales compare better with last 

ear, amounting to about $10,000, as against 
$11,740 in 1883. As compared with 1882, 





however, the falling off is more noticeable, 
the sales that year amounting to $18,850. 

Mr. Joseph Pennell, whois now in Italy, 
has in course of publication a full collection 
of his — including his latest contribu- 
tions to the London Portfolio, which have 
wen praise from the highest authorities in 
Europe. As heretofore mentioned in this 
column, the publication is in the competent 
hands of Messrs. Frederick Keppel & Co., 
and this house has already issued two of the 
plates, namely, ‘“Madame Delphine’s House”’ 
and ‘The Piazza Pistoria.”” It is expected 
that the entire work will be ready in time for 
Christmas. 

Elihu Vedder’s illustrations of Omar 
Khayyam, original drawings, were privately 
exhibited during the week. They are an at- 
tempt to accomplish the impossible in art, 
like Blake’s illustrations of ‘‘ The Grave,”’ 
and like Watts’s ideal representations of 
Life, Death, Love, Chaos, ete. The old 
magis of the East wrote down his conclusions 
with regard to the problemsthat command 
the thinking minds of the world, casting his 
thought after the Oriental manner in the 
Rubaiyat or song. Hethus gives expression 
to the leading ideas of a philosophic system 
so awfully and infinitely pessimistic as to 
make the modern agnostics appear like im- 
pertinent pigmies in the shadow of the eter- 
nal eclipse which wraps the human race. 
Of course, he appeals to the imagination 
with constraining power, but to undertake to 
depict the inconceivable images which he 
calls up from beyond the realms of time and 
space is, in an artistic sense, absurd. To 
make such drawings as an artist can in black 
and white, and toskewer these to the text by 
a title, is not illustration. Such an attempt 
throws no light on the author, but is, on the 
contrary, distracting. Disassociated from 
the text, such drawings mean nothing; fas- 
tened to it mechanically by type and engrav- 
ing, they mean confusion. The London 
World says: ‘‘Mr. Vedder’s illustrations 
to the late Mr. Fitzgerald’s ‘Rubaiyat of 
Omar Khayyim’ do not quite deserve the 
praise here given them. They arein Mr. 
Watts's manner, and the wand of that great 
painter is not an easy one to conjure with.” 
This is unjust and prejudiced. Mr. Vedder 
isno more like Watts than Watts is like 
Blake, norsomuch The likenessis nega- 
tive rather than positive: they all make the 
same fundamental mistake and build up 
similar failure. They have the human fig- 
ure as a type wherewith to realize the ideal. 
They can draw the figure and write under 
the drawing ‘‘Classic Art,’”’ or ‘‘ Life,” or 
“Love,”’ or ‘‘Destiny,”’ or ‘““Time,”’ or ‘“‘Con- 
templation,’”’ or ‘‘ Twilight.’’ or, in short, 
whatever they please, and claim by implica- 
tion thatthe work represents an idea, which 
may or may not be distantly suggested also 
by accessories, draperies and pose. All the 
same, there is no such representation. It is 
impossible there should be. Vast, vague, 
indefinite conceptions cannot be defined by 
delineation of the figure. How far art can 
legitimately reach in such undertakings can 
only be determined by results attained ; but 
it is to be said that to limit the infinite with 
black and white lines can never, within art’s 
farthest compass, come. 

A special exhibition of the work of Mr. 
Prosper L. Senat has been arranged at the 
beautiful American Art Parlors of Craig and 
Watt, 1525 Chestnut street. It represents 
his summer’s work along the Maine shore. 
The subjects have mostly been found at 
Grand Manan, at Campobello, or at Kenne- 
bunk Port, although a few of the sketches 
were made in Boston Harbor. Fifty-three 
sketches in oil and water color are exhibited, 
a remarkable showing, certainly, for one 
summer’s work. Many of them are un- 
finished of course, but they are not less inter- 
esting on that account. They are full of the 
freshness and light of nature, and should be 





seen by all lovers of art and of the delight- 

ful phases of nature which they record so 

faithfully. ln SA Tes 
MUSIC. 

The first of Mr. Jarvis’s twenty-first series 
of chamber concerts was given at the Aca- 
demy of the Fine Arts, on Saturday evening, 
the 22d ultimo. In the Mozart quartette, in 
minor, for piano and strings, and in the 
Schumann quartette, in E flat, Mr. Jarvis had 
the assistance of Messrs. William Stoll (vio- 
lin), C. M. Schmitz (viola), and R. Hennig 
(violoncello). Both of these compositions 
are so well known that analysis or descrip- 
lion is unnecessary. Mr. Jarvis’s piano 
solos consisted of selections from the works 
of Mendelssohn, Sterndale Bennett and 
Thalberg. There were alsosongs of Schubert 
and Schumann, in which Mr. Max Heinrich’s 
fine baritone voice and method showed to ad- 
vantage. Mr. Hennig played two movements 
from a Suite by Victor Herbert. The value 
of such concerts to students of chamber 
music can hardly be overrated, and it is an 
evidence of Mr. Jarvis’s persistence in the 
good work he has marked out for himself 
that he has continued for so many years to 
give his concerts without the slightest a 
of financial benefit, and indeed with the 
chance of loss. Thesmall audiences that as- 
semble in the lecture room of the Academy 
of Fine Arts on Mr. Jarvis’s evenings 
make up in_ intelligence and_ en- 
thusiasm for what they lack in num- 
bers. Still we are convinced that if some of 
those lovers of chamber music who would 
rather scratch in a bad quartette than listen 
to a good one, would now and then indulge 
themselves to the extent of attending one of 
these excellent chamber concerts,they would 
find both pleasure and profit in so doing. 
Nor do we hazard anything in saying that 
the quality of their performances would lose 
nothing thereby. 


THE HAZLETT’S IN AMERICA. 

(Mr. W. Carew Hazlitt has contributed to The 
Antiquary (London) some extended extracts 
froma manuscript unpublished volume, written 
between 1835 and 1838 by his aunt, Miss Margaret 
Hazlitt. She was the sister of John Hazlitt, the 
painter, and of William Hazlitt, critic and essay. 
ist—both well-known in the annals of English art 
andliterature. The three were the children of 
Rev. William Hazlitt.a Unitarian minister, who 
came to the United States in 1783 and remained 
here until 1787, and Margaret’s manuscript vol- 
ume gives an account of this visit. 

Mr. Hazlitt sailed from Cork April 3, 1783, on 
the ship “ Henry,” Captain Jeffreys, his party in- 
cluding his wife, his son John, 15 years old; Mar- 
garet, 12; William, 5, and Harriet, an infant. 
They reached New York on the 26th of May. 
Miss Hazlitt then proceeds :] 

As soon as we cast anchor we were visited 
by some of the British officers, who came on 
board eager to hear the news. Ours was the 
first ship that brought an account of the 
treaty of peace. And then how they raved 
and swore, cursing both the Congress and 
those at home, who had thus put astop to 
their ravaging with fire and sword their 
brothers’ land, and in this our most valiant 
captain most piously joined them. So much 
were their American brethren transformed 
in their eyes (by that little magical word 
rebel) into bands of lawless banditti, whom 
it would be meritorious to destroy. 

We landed at six in the evening, but it was 
some time before we could get a lodging. 
This was owing to an oversight of a friend 
who had given my father a letter to Mr. 
Tench Cox, a gentleman of New York, who 
was obnoxious to the Americans on account 
of his favoring the British cause; and his 
walking about with my father and John 
made us to be looked on as refugees, and no 
one would take us in. I remember my 
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mother sitting downin the porch of some 
door with me, the children and servant, to 
wait with no very pleasant feeling the re- 
turn of my father with his most unlucky, 
though kindly intentioned, conductor. At 
last the mistake was cleared up, and we 
were admitted into the house of Mrs. Greg- 
ory. Here we stayed two days, in order to 
receive our goods from the ship, and then 
set off for Philadelphia, that beautiful city 
of which we had heard so much. We went 
to Perth Amboy, and next to Burlington 
a very pretty township by the side of a fine 
river. On the opposite side stood Bath and 
Bristol, which looked beautiful with their 
green woods on either side. It was Friday 
when we arrived there, and on Saturday the 
Jersey Assembly (sitting there at that time) 
sent an invitation to request my father to 
preach to them on the morrow, which he ac- 
cordingly did. 

By what means they knew that a minister 
of the Gospel, and a warm friend to liberty 
and to them, was come over to cast in his lot 
amongst them, I do not know. 

The room he preached in had no pews, 
but only benches to sit on, as I have seen in 
some Quakers’ meetings. . Here, a house to 
let, which had belonged to a son of Dr. 
Franklin (who, strange to say, had been 
banished as a refugee), made my mother de- 
sire to settle here, and she proposed to my 
father to open a school. It wasan excellent 
plan and would have succeeded well, but it 
was his wish to go on, and we took our de- 
parture for Philadelphia in a stage-wagon 
(not unlike our long coaches), and rode two 
days through the Jersey woods, full of va- 
rious majestic trees, mingled with the blos- 
soms of the wild peach and apricot, and the 
sweet-scented yellow flowers of the locust 
trees perfuming the air. 

We passed through many little towns, 
where the ground was cleared away for some 
iniles around each, and made a pleasant con- 
trast to the neighboring forests. 

When we arrived atthe city we took a 
lodging the first week in Strawberry alley. 
My father then hired a house in Union street. 
This house had a parlor with a door opening 
to the street, a kitchen, two bedrooms, two 
attics, cupboards in every room, and 
a good cellar; our only pantry, a_ shelf 
on the cellar stairs, where a colony of 
ants devoured everything that did not 
stand in a pail of water; the kitchen had 
a door into a bit of a yard, and this, 
with a small plot of ground that had never 
been dug or enclosed, were the whole of our 
premises. and for this fifty pounds a year 
=. od money—about thirty English—was 
paid. 

As we stayed so long in Philadelphia, I 
have a perfect recollection of this fine city. 
It had nineteen straight streets from north 
to south, crossed by nineteen others from 
east to west, reaching from the Delaware to 
the Schuylkill. They were each two miles 
long, but were not all finished. Those be- 
tween the rivers were called Water street, 
seeond, Third street, and so on; the others 
were named after different fruit, as Walnut, 
Pine street, etc. There were only three 
Episcopalian churches here, but a great 
many of Dutch, Presbyterian and Quakers, 
and some few Catholics. A great part of 
the population of this city were Irish and 
German. My father dined one day withthe 
ive | of the Cincinnati on the banks of 
the Schuylkill. My father and John went 
to St. Peter’s Church on purpose to get a 
sight of General Washington. It was ona 
week-day, on some public occasion, when 
that great and good man was present. In 
July my father went to preach at New Lon- 
don, and here he met with some of his own 
name and kindred, some of whom we after- 
wards saw in Philadelphia, where also lived, 
with her guardians, Miss Hazlitt, a daugh- 
er of Colonel Hazlitt, to whose wedding my 





mother went. She was a distant relation. 
From New London my father went to Car- 
lisle, where he spent some time, and might 
have been settled with three hundred a year 
and a prospect of being president of a col- 
lege that was erecting, if he would have 
subscribed the confession of faith which the 
orthodox insisted on; but he told them he 
would sooner die in a ditch than submit to 
human authority in matters of faith. 

Some of our neighbors in Union street 
were very friendly. Mr. Gomez and_his 
family were much interested about us. They 
were Jews, and had lost much of their prop- 
erty by the war, but were still rich. Late 
in the summer Mr. Gomez returned to New 
York, where his property lay, and whence 
he had been driven by the British troops. 
He often inquired what were my father’s 
sentiments, and why the orthodox were so 
bitter against him, and he thought the Uni- 
tarian doctrine the most reasonable scheme 
of Christianity he had ever heard. Of 
course, the notion of a Trinity must ever be 
a stumbling-block in the way of Jews and 
Mahometans. 

I forgot to mention, among our friends 
here, Mr. Vaughan and his two sons, Eng- 
lish gentlemen of large on They 
wished my father to take aschool at Ger- 
mantown, five miles from the city, and of- 
fered to advance him any money _ necessary 
to begin with, but this he declined, as he did 
not think it right to give up preaching en- 
tirely. Mr. Vaughan, with his wife and 
daughters, afterwards returned to England, 
but his sons remained there seme years 
longer, and one, that we afterwards met in 
Boston, behaved to us in a very friendly 
manner. While he was in Philadelphia Mr. 
Vaughan assisted some English ladies to 
open a boarding school there. Germantown 
s a beautiful village, and it is said the yellow 
fever never reached it, so that it seems a 
pity we did not settle there. But perhaps 
mny father was destined to remove the rub- 
bish and to clear the way for more fortunate 
Unitarians who, coming after him, entered 
into his labors and reaped the fruits thereof. 

(The family had notbeen spared its sorrows 
since the arrival in the States. Little Harriet 
had been taken, and another daughter, Esther, 
came and went like a vision. But a more serious 
danger seemed at one time imminent, and it ied 
toa sublime development of piety and heroism 
on the part of a mere lad.] 

Soon after the death of Esther my father 
was invited to preach in Maryland. It was 
atownship (as they call their scattered vil- 
lages, where a field or two intervenes be- 
tween every house). And here, in the 
midst of the forests, and at a distance from 
the cities on the coast, he found a respecta- 
ble and polished society, with whom he 
would have been happy to spend his days, 
and they were very anxious to have him for 
their pastor. But on the second Sunday he 
was seized with the fever of that country, 
and fainted in the pulpit. Although he 
might himself, after so severe a seasoning, 
have been able to bear the climate, he feared 
to take his family there, and a stop was put 
to our being settled witha people so very 
suitable in many respects. I -forgot the 
name of the place, but to Mr. Ear! and his 
family our everlasting gratitude isdue. At 
this gentleman’s house he was hospitably en- 
tertained, and but for the great care and at- 
tention with whichhe was nursed he must 
havedied. Nothing could exceed the kind- 
ness with which they watched over him, 
even sending twenty miles for lemons and 
oranges for him, and providing him with 
every comfort. Two black men sat up with 
him every night, and he partly ascribed his 
recovery to a large draught of water that he’ 
—— on them to let him have, which, 

owever, had been strictly forbidden. For 
along time his family were ignorant of his 
situation, but at last Dr. Ewing and Mr. 








Davidson came to break the matter to my 
mother, who very naturally concluded he 


- was dead, and it was some time before they 


could make her believe it was not the case. 
At length she was convinced that he was re- 
covering, and the next morning my brother 
John set off to go to him. He went alone 
on horseback. e rode through woods and 
marshes a hundred and fifty miles in fifty- 
six hours, over an unknown country and 
without a guide. He was only 16 at that 
time, and how he performed so difficult an 
enterprise astonished every one who knew 
it. But he was wild with his fears for his 
father, and his affection for him made him 
regardless of every danger. He found him 
slowly recovering, but apenas my | weak, and 
after staying there some weeks they both re- 
turned together. How they got on I cannot 
think, but when they came to the door my 
father could not get off his horse without 
help. It was November, and the snow fell 
for the firsttime that day. My father was 
very ill and weak fora long time after his 
return. I recollect he looked very yellow, 
and sat by the fire wrapped in a great coat, 
and taking Columbia root. The 23d of this 
month we felt the shock of an earthquake. 

This winter proved very severe ; the snow 
lay many feet on the ground, and the cold 
was intense, and more likea New England 
winter than (to speak comparatively) the 
usually mild frosts of Pennsylvania. 

In the spring of 1784 my father had an in- 
vitation to settle at Charlestown, in North 
Carolina, but this he was obliged to decline 
for the same reason that prevented his stay- 
ing in Maryland, as the heat there is so great 
that for two months every summer the places 
of worship are shut up. Yet some of our 
friends wished us to go, as they thought it 
would be an advantageous situation, and ar- 
gued that the sea breezes at midday made 
the heat tolerable. About the same time my 
father had an invitation to Pittsburg, two 
hundred miles from Philadelphia. But this 
he also declined, on account of its being at 
that time so far back in the wilderness. But 
now itis a very flourishing place, and, b 
all accounts, most beautifully situated. 
remember the two farmers coming to talk 
the matter over with my father, and thinkin 
to myself how, much I should like to go and 
see those wild and beautiful forests. 








ADDRESS OF THE [RISH-AMERI- 
CAN INDEPENDENTS. 


The Committee on Organization of the 
frish-American Independents held a meeting 
at the Astor House, in New York, on Tuesday 
afternoon and decided to continue the as- 
sembly district organizations under the 
name of the Irish-American Protective 
Union. The following address was adopted: 


To the Independent Irish-American Voters of 

New York: 

BROTHERS—In the political contest that for 
months past has engaged the minds and the ener- 
gies of the American people, we have deemed it 
our duty as men appreciating the opportunities 
offered by the republican institutions of the New 
World—denied our fathers and ourselves under 
the monarchical forms of the Old—to take our 
stand for the preservation of the liberties we en- 
joy under the flag of American nationality, as well 
as in vindication of our good name as citizens of 
the Republic. 

It was with no small degree of alarm that we 
saw the manufacturing interests of our country, 
the means of employment to several millions of 
our industrious people, and one of the strongest 
bulwarks of our national independence, threat- 
ened by Democratic representatives on the floor 
of the last Congress; and with the experience of 
the past before us, with the disadvantages en- 
tailed upon the race to which we belong by 
destruction of Ireland’s industries, the sad legacy 
of England’s Free Trade system forced upon the 
Irish people by despotic laws, backed by bayonet 
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and cannon, with the Free Trade panic of 1857— 
the result of legislation against the protective 
tariff system—a living memory to most of our 
people of the past generation, and to many of us 
of the present, we could not but view with grave 
apprehension the virtual endorsement of that de- 
stroying system by the Democratic party in its 
convention at Chicago. 

And when that party further passed by the 
name of every man within its ranks who had bat- 
tled for the rights of the people to nominate at 
the dictation of the Free Trade element in the Re- 
publican party a man who had on every occasion 
shown himself the tool of corporate power and 
the opponent of the larger growth of indepen- 
dence and development among the working peo- 
ple of his own State, it became still more evident 
to us that the Democratic party, if it ever had 
any just claim to our fealty, had ceased to be 
longer worthy the confidence of men who desired 
to see this country governed on true democratic 
principles. 

And again, when we saw our element, to which 
more than to anything else that party owed its 
vitality, an element which its managers, counting 
upon the unflinching manner in whichit ha 
fought their battles during twenty-four years of 
defeat, would proclaim as “the property, sole and 
inalienable, of the Democratic party;” when we 
heard the cry that went out from the convention, 
our manhood rose upin rebellion, our feeling of self- 
respect bade us haitin our support of men who 
were untrue to democratic principles and had no 
conception of what was demanded of them by 
thelaw of gratitude or the commonest spirit of 
fair play. By the indecency of the language tol- 
erated in the deliberation of the Democratic 
National Convention of 1584 the Democratic par- 
ty forfeited all consideration at the hands of 
Trish-Americans. 

For these reasons: First, that of loyalty to 
American institutions, and secondly, loyalty to 
the sense of respect furour own good name, we 
were compelled to make it clear to the American 
people that we were not with any party controlled 
by the English Free Trade element; that we were 
not in favor of English customs and manner find- 
ing an abiding place upon this continent, and that 
we were not the political chattels of any party,and 
would be only with that boldest and 
most earnest in _ its defense of the 
principles upon which our govern- 
mental structure rests. That we have shown 
this, the result proves. In the two cities of New 
York and Brooklyn 35,000 independent Irish- 
American votes were cast for Hon. James G. 
Blaine and General John A. Logan, the standard 
bearers of the Protective policy; and in the State 
of New York the record makes it clear that a 
total of not far from 100,000 votes were cast by 
the same element for the same cause. Victory 
was 

If industrial and political conditions were alike 
in all countries then international Free Trade 
would be just and right. But with England’s 
present power to compe! her workers to work for 
starvation wages Free Trade with her on our part 
would be to join her ina conspiracy against the 
laborers of both countries. Then when we 
come to consider that the lower rate of 
interest on money in England gives the Eng- 
lish manufacturer the advantage over the Ameri- 
can manufacturer of from 3 to 4 per cent, 
which would inevitably compel the American 
manufacturer to lower the wages of his employees 
correspondingly below those of the English 
standard of wages (if he would compete), the ab- 
surdity, the folly of Free Trade becomes glaring. 

The effect would be to transfer to England the 
—- of all the products necessary for our 
people. 

Pree Trade means cheap goods. Cheap goods 
means cheap labor. Cheap labor means cheap 
men, or the enslavement of labor. 

Organize Irish-American Protective Union 
clubs everywhere: in every Assembly district in 
the eb in every school district in the coun- 
try. e hope to be able within a few weeks to 
furnish tracts and publications on this and 
kindred subjects. Organize for mutual protec- 
tion and mutual benefits, and we shall be glad to 
receive reports of your organizations at our head- 
quarters, and will aid youin every possible man- 
ner. 

AUSTIN E. ForD, President. 

EDWARD J. ROWE, Secretary. 

FORENCE MCCARTHY, Recording Secretary. 

CAPTAIN EDWARD O’MEAGHER CONDON, 
Treasurer. 

JEREMIAH B. MurpPHY, Chairman Executive 
Committee. 

John Fitzgerald, Colonel Joseph P. O’Flynn, 
Patrick Carrick, Captain P.C. Dooley, John En- 
nis, Richard Murp y, P. Cunniam, Thomas J. 
Sullivan, Patrick J. Coleman, Dominick Heslin, 
Bernard Murray, Matthew Cox, Peter Brereton, 
William Sullivan, Thomas ~~ Charles Camp- 
bell, John Moynihan, James B. McGarvey, Wil- 
= Stanley, Robert J, McIntyre, William E. 

Owers. 





DRIFT. 


The present writer knows a pigeon of ex- 
ceedingly eccentric disposition, not unlike 
“the single gentleman” in Dickens’ ‘‘Curios- 
ity Shop’ in his habits. He keeps seven 
pigeon boxes all to himself, and persecutes 
relentlessly any mg which propose to 
share their dwellings with him. e is as 
averse to the society even of the gentler sex 
as was St. Anthony himself in the Egyptian 
deserts. Not a pigeon will he admit within the 
circleof his sway. And yet, in spite of this 
resolute and inveterate bachelorhood, this ec- 
centric pigeon is always endeavoring to build 
nests, and looking out for objects of an egg- 
like form, which he thinks is possible to 
hatch. He will accumulate twigs and straws 
now here, now there, at very great painsand 
labor. He will coo sometimes to inanimate 
objects, sometimes to captive birds of an- 
other breed, sometimes to a kitten or a dog, 
or even a flower pot, with the quainest and 
politest antics. He will sit patiently on 
china saucers on the mantelpiece of one 
room, while he accumulates the materials 
for a nest on the top of acloset in another 
room. Hedoesnot even drive away the 
possible mother of a family with more zeal 
than he shows in seeking to be a good father 
to some imaginary chick which he seems to 
expect to elicit from a ring-stand or a letter- 
weight. Sofaras the present writer can 
judge, he is a pigeon of strong Malthusian 
views who hopes to inaugurate anew regime 
whch may have the same relation to the 
ordinary habits of pigeons which 
the Positivits worship bears to the 
other religions of the world. He hopes to 
foster and cultivate the family and parental 
idea without any corresponding reality, 
without any aid from outside, indeed, ex- 
cept an apparatus of external ceremony, 
which feigns the existence of a purely ideal 
mate, and affects to indulgein the expecta- 
tion of impossible offspring. — Popular 
Science Monthly. 


* 

That the changing of the direction of the 
wind is due to the shifting of the situations 
of greatest heat upon the earth is substan- 
tially proved by the fact that in certain re- 
gions of the terrestrial surface, where the 
situations of the greatest heat and cold do 
not alter the direction in which they lie to 
each other, the wind does not change, but 
always blows in the same direction from one 
day to another, and all the year round. This 
occurs in the great open spaces of 
the ocean, where there is no land 
to get heated by thesunshine of the day,and 
to getcool by the scattering of the heat at 
night. In those spaces, for a vast breadth 
of many hundreds of miles, the sun shines 
down day after day upon the surface of the 
sea, heating the water most —e the mid- 
ocean track which lies most immediately be- 
neath its burning rays as it passes across 
from east to west. This midway track of 
the strongest sunshine crosses the wide 
ocean asa belt or zone that spreads some 
way to either side of the equator. Through- 
out this midway track the cooler and heavier 
air on either hand drifts in from the north 
and from the south, and then rises up, as it 
becomes heated by the sun, where the two 
currents meet. 

In both instances, however, in consequence 
of the spinning round of the earth, the ad- 
vancing wind acquires a westward as well 
as an equatorial drift. The air current, as it 
approached the midway equatorial zone, 
where the onward movement of the sea- 
covered surface of the earth is performed 
with the vast velocity of 1000 miles an hour, 
does not _———w acquire this full rate 
of speed, and lags back upon the ocean, 
so that it appears as a drift toward the 
west as well as toward the equator. On the 
north side of the equator the wind blows all 
the year round from the northeast, and on 





the south side from the southeast, both in 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. These 
steady and unchanging ocean winds are 
called the trade winds, or account 
of the great service they render to 
ships carrying merchandise across 
these portions of the sea. In sailing 
from England to the Cape of Goed Hope, 
through the entire length of the Atlantic 
Ocean, ships, before they reach the equator, 
have to pass over a broad space where strong 
winds are always blowing steadily from the 
northeast. That is the region of the north- 
east trades. They then traverse a space 
near to the equator itself, where the north- 
east winds cease to blow, and where the air 
is very still and calm, and they afterward 
come to a region to the south of the equator, 
where strong winds are continually blowing 
from southeast. Thatis the region of the 
southeast trades.—Science for All. 


* 

A remark made in one of the papers read 
before the recent Woman’s Congress in Bal- 
timore suggests an interesting argument in 
favor of the kindergarten. It is well known 
that, in its development, each new born 
being passes through very much the same 
stages that his ancestors have been through 
before him. Even after birth the growth of 
the child’s intelligence simulates the pro- 
gress of the uman race from the 
savage condition to that of civilization. 
It has been shown’ by _ Preyer 
and others whe have studied infant 
development, that a faculty which had been 
acquired by the race at a late stage is late in 
making its appearance in the child. Now, 
reading and writing are arts of compara- 
tively recent achievement. Savage man 
could reap and sow, and weave, and build 
houses, long before he could communicate 
his thoughts to a person at a distance by 
means of written speech. There is then, rea- 
son to believe that a child’s general intelli- 
gence would be best trained by making him 
skillful in many kinds of manual labor before 
page to torture him with letters; and 
the moral to be derived is, that primary in- 
struction should be instruction in manual 
dexterity, and that reading and writing 
could be learned with pleasure and with ease 
by a child who had been fitted for taking 
them up by the right kind of preparation. 
The argument is a novel one, and it certainly 
seems plausible.—Seience. 

* 


* 

The Chicago Times, in an article on do- 
mestic sugar production, says : 

The experiment gf making sugar from 
beets, tried in this State several years ago, 
cost, it is said, not less than a million dol- 
lars. The experiments inthe same direction 
in Maine, Massachusetts and Wisconsin, 
though less costly,ended in complete failures. 
The manufacture of sugar from sorghum 
has only benefited the makers of machines 
for extracting the juice and apparatus for 
boiling it down. All the sugar and syrup 
ever made in the country never paid half 
the cost of the articles purchased for the pur- 
pose of making it. 

In 1882 probably the most complete estab- 
lishment for the manufacture of sugar and 
syrap from sorghum ever projected was put 
in operation at Champaign, Ill. The best 
apparatus was obtained, and the concern 
placed under the charge of a competent 
chemist who had thoroughly studied the sub- 
ject of sugar making and had many original 
investigations. The crop of cane raised this 
year was remarkably fine, still the establish- 
ment was closed before the crop was worked 
up. One of the stockholders writes: 

“As it is, the Champaign sorghum sugar 
enterprise has ended in financial disaster, 
the larger part of the capital invested hav- 
ing been sunk beyond recovery. The plant 
is likely to be sold and removed. A similar 
fate overtook a. manufactory of sorghum 
sugar at Hoopeston, IIl., a year ago, the in- 
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vestment, a considerable one, having proved 
a total loss. These sorghum sugar enter- 
prises seem to be getting on more success- 
fully in Kansas this year; but some of the 
stockholders say if they get through the sea- 
son without positive loss, it will be quite as 
much as they expect. Reports from the 
seat of the sorghum sugar works in Tennes- 
see are scarcely more assuring than those 
from Champaign county, Ill, but I am not 
familiar enough with the facts to state them 
at length. In conclusion, the manufacture 
of sorghum — is not likely to be resumed 
in Illinois until the price of sugar has ad- 
vanced fully 50 per cent, and perhaps not 
then.’’ 
ba id 

In Germany women do most of the menial 
out-of-door work. Switzerland is the only 
country in continental Europe where peas- 
ant women are not obliged to do all the hard 
work. A woman was seen recently in 
Naples carrying a coffin on her head, chat- 
ting gayly with a man who walked empty- 
handed at her side. Not infrequently a wo- 
man and a cow are seen together pulling a 
coal cart through the streets of a North Ger- 
man city, a man touching them up, 
gently to be sure, with a whip as 


he walks’ beside them. In _ Den- 
mark it is not unusual to see a 
woman high up in a cherry tree picking the 
fruit, while a man lies at the foot waiting to 
place the ladder when she shall be ready to 
come down with her burden. ‘In upper 
Austria,” writes a correspondent, “I saw a 
slight and very pretty young girl 
carrying the mortar up to the second 
story of a_ building, while a man 
waited there to put it in place when she 
arrived.’”’ A correspondent reports having 
seen a woman in Holland drawing a canal 
boat, bent nearly double with the leathern 
harness asshe trudged along the towpath, a 
man sitting at his ease in the boat smoking. 
—Chicago Times. 


The Japan Gazette relates this incident : 

Considerable excitement has been caused 
lately at Katase, a village well known to for- 
eigners, by the doings of a fox. A young 
well-to-do farmer and his wife, who have a 
child 2 months old, are occupying a small 
wooden structure during the rebuilding of 
their former premises. On September 13th 
the wife, as usual, went to sleep with the 
little one, but waking during the night was 
surprised to find it had left her side. She 





at once called her husband, when it was dis- 
covered that one of the frail wooden 
doors had been broken open. The 
supposition naturally followed that some one 
had entered and stolen the infant, conse- 
quently the father started with the intention 
of arousing the neighbors. He had, how- 
ever, ey 4 just stepped outside when he per- 
ceived a large fox run from under the ver- 
anda of the house opposite. Suspecting that 
reynard was the culprit, lights were pro- 
cured and a search made, which, to the de- 
light of the parents, resulted inthe discovery 
of the baby, who, strange to say, had re- 
ceived no injury beyond a few scratches. 





THE LARGEST WORKSHOP OF THE BODY IS THE 
liver, whose office it is to withdraw the bile from 
the blood. When this important organ does not 
act. the skin assumes a yellow appearance, and 
generally a sick headache sets in, with chilly sen- 
tations, and cold hands and feet, accompanied by 
loss of appetite. The system becomes clogged, the 
machinery does not work well, and voth mind 
and body are disordered, the afflicted becoming 
cross and fretful, finding fault with everything 
around them. To any person in this condition, 
Dr. D. Jayne’s Sanative Pills are recommended. 
By their stimulating action, the liver soon recovers 
its healthy tone, and is enabled to perform its 
proper functions; costiveness is cured, and all the 
aggravating symptoms of biliousness removed. 








AMUSEMENTS. 





COMMENCING DECEMBER 8, 1884. 





ACADEMY OF MUSIC.—(Friday, December 
12th) Mendelssohn’s Oratorio “St. Paul ’— 
Cecilian. 

CHESTNUT STREET OPERA HOUSE.— 
Henry Irving, Miss Ellen Terry and Lyceum 
Company. 

CHESTNUT STREET THEATRE.—Mr. 
Redmond, Mrs. Barry and excellent Dramatic 
Company, “ The Midnight Marriage.” 

WALNUT STREET THEATRE.—Hearne’s 
“ Hearts of Oak.” 

HAVERLY’S BROAD ST. THEATRE.— 
McCaull’s Opera Comique Co., “ Beggar 
Student.” 

ARCH STREET THEATRE. —Hoyt’s 
Laughing Success, “#A Rag Baby.” 

NEW ARCH STREET OPERA HOUSE.— 
Prof. Bartholomew’s “Equine Paradox ” 
every evening. Matinees, Wednesday, Thurs- 
day, Friday and Saturday. 

NATIONAL THEATRE. — “The Silver 
King.” 

CARNCROSS’ ELEVENTH ST. OPERA 
House.—Two New Burlesques, “ Coachman 
and Prima Donna” and “ Rival Dime Mu- 
seums.” 

ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS.—s5sth Annual 
Exhibition Germania Orchestra Concerts, 
every Thursday afternoon. 








AMES P. WOOD & CO., 
J STEAM HEATING AND VENTILATING, 
Wood’s American Kitchener Range, 
39 SOUTH FOURTH ST. 





Copy of advertisements for THE 
AMER!CAN, should be in hand Thurs- 
day, 6 A. M., to insure insertion. 





MISCELLANEOUS, 








Wm. Setters & Co., 


Engineers and Manufacturers of 


MACHINE TOOLS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Johnston’s Fluid Beef. 





ONTINUED and exhaustive Analyses of this admirable 
1, dietetic, prove it to be beyond doubt the most nutritious 


preparation of the kind in the market. 


Unlike other 


extracts of beef, it is most palatable, and of a delicious flavor, 
and can be used as a sandwich, on toast or biscuit, and will 
make a splendid soup by the addition of boiling water in a 


few minutes. 


Wm. M. Shoemaker, 


Proprietor. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Sole Manufacturer in the U. S., 


George Brougham, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





REMINGTON STANDARD TYPE-WRITER. 


Why expend twice the necessary time and energy in 


writing ? 


the pen. 





d 


64 page Pamphlet, mailed free. 


Used and endorsed by leading professional and business 
men the world over. 
Enables one to write two or three times as fast as with 


IS AN AID TO COMPOSITION. 


Correspondence solicited. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, Sole Agents, 


~ 715 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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A NATIONAL FOURNAL OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, THE ARTS, AND PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 





PHILADELPHIA: WEEKLY EDITIONS, SATURDAYS. 


Established October, 1880. 





Fourth Year began October, 1883. 





Fifth Year begun October, 1884. 


AMONG THE REGULARLY MAINTAINED DEPARTMENTS ARE: 


REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


EDITORIAL ARTICLES.—Temperate but earnest discussion of 


important public questions and themes. 


WEEKLY NOTES.—Minor editorial comment. 


SPECIAL ARTICLES.—On a wide variety of 


phases of Social Life, Art, Science, Literature, etc. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


MUSIC. 
THE DRAMA. 


topics, including the 





ART.—A department under the oversight of a competent critic and 
trained teacher of art. 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS.—A concise summary of interest- 
ing data relating to books, periodicals, announcements of pub- 
lishers, the work of authors, etc. 

DRIFT.—Scientific, Archzological, Personal, and other timely and 
interesting items. 





Offers Combination Rates 


With any magazine or paper published at REDUCED PRICES. The following combination are 


a few samples, 


Should any other periodical or paper be desired, write us for prices. 


The periodicals or papers selected may begin at any time. 


addresses, if desired. 


More than one periodical to different 
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American Queen. 7-75- “* ( Lippincott’s Magazine. — Magazine. 








Address : 








Wortp SvupscrirTion AND ADVERTISING AGENCY, 


708 Locust Street (South Washington Square), Philadelphia, Pa. 
HENRY TAGG, Manacer. 
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YOHN WANAMAKER & CO, 


INSURANGE AND 7TRUST COS. 


RAILROADS. 





Twenty Dollars. 


The satin-lined Overcoats that we 
are selling for $20 are the best value 
for that money ever offered in this city 
and fill a general want. 

To-day we add two more lots to the 
line and also fill in the sizes. These 
coats are really very desirable and per- 
sons buying them are just as well pleased 
as though they cost twice as much—in 
fact, they are not much more than half 
price. 

The best way to prove this, however, 
is to come in and try one on. 

Dressing Gowns, Smoking Jackets, 
and Study Coats in magnificent variety. 

Articles of dress for Holiday pur- 
poses purchased now can be left for 
future delivery. 


Joun Wanamaker & Co.,, 
The ‘Finest Clothing. 


818, 820 and 822 CHESTNUT STREET, 
ADJOINING CONTINENTAL HOTEL. 








FINANCIAL. 


Barker Brothers & Co. 


Bankers and Brokers, 
28 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 


Philadelphia. 





Execute orders for Stocks, Bonds, 
allow Interest on Deposits, and 
transact a general Banking 
and Brokerage Business. 











21 &23 South Sixth Street, and S.E. Cor. of 
Delaware Avenue and Arch Street, Phila. 


FOUNDED 1784. 


Everything of the best for the Farm,Garden or Country 
Seat. Over 1,500 acres under cultivation, growing 
Londreths’ Garden Seeds. Landreths’ Rural Register 
and Aimanac for 1884, with catalogue of seeds and di- 
rections tor culture, ip English and German, free to all 
applicants, 





THE GIRARD 


Life Insurance, Annuity and Trust 
Co. of Philadelphia. 


Office, 2020 CHESTNUT ST. 


Incorporated 1836. Charter Perpetuat. 
CAPITAL, $450,000, SurPLus, $827,338. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS AS 
EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, 
TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RECEIVER, 

AND RECEIVES DEPOSITS 
ON INTEREST. 

President, Joun B, GARRETT. 


Treasurer, HeNRY TATNALL, 
Actuary, W1ici1am P. Huston, 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


KUNKEL & GRIFFITHS, 


(Successors to WALDO M. CLAFLIN,) 


MAKERS OF SHOES AS SUG- 
GESTED BY PROF. MEYER. 





Nos. 11 and 13 North Ninth Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





OTTO 


aM% Gas Engine. 


Over 10,000 in use. 





SHORTEST 


To New York AND QUICKEST. 
Philadelphia and Reading R.R. 


MAY 11th, 1884. 


FROM DEPOT, NINTH & GREEN STREETS. 
Tue Onty Ling RunninG 


A TWO-HOUR TRAIN 


BETWEEN THE TWO GREAT CITIES. 


Double Track, Perfect Equipment, Prompt and 
Reliable Movement. 


New York, Trenton and the East, 7.30 (two-hour 
train), 8.30, 9.30, 11.00 (Fast Express) A. M., 1.15, 3-45, 
5.40, ets, P. M., 12.00 midnight, and for Trenton only 
ofr. . 
. Direct connection by ‘‘ Annex”’ boat at Jersey City 
with Erie Railway and Brooklyn. 
Elizabeth and Newark, 8.30, 9.30, 11 A. M., 1.15, 3.45, 
5.40, 6.45 P. M., 12.00 midnight. 
Long Branch, Ocean Grove and Spring Lake, 9.30, 
11.00 A.;M., 1.15, 3.45, 5.40 P. M., 12.00 oy ag 
Schooley’s Mountains, Budd’s Lake and Lake Hop- 
atcong, 8.30 A. M., 445 P.M. 
SUNDA Y—New York and Trenton, 8.30 A. M., 5.30 
P. M., t12 00 midnight. For Newark, 8.30 A. M., 5.30 
P.M. For Long Branch, oT. A. M. 
Leave New York, foot of Liberty Street, 7.45, 9.30, 
11.15 A.M. £.30, 4.00, 4 30, 5-30, 7.00 P. M., ¢12.00, mid- 


night. 
SUNDAY—8.45 A. M., 5.30 P. M., ¢12.00 midnight. 
Leave Newark, 8.50 A. M., 57° P.M. 
Leave Long Branch, 7.56 A. M., 4.33 P. M. 
All trains stop at Columbia Avenue and Wayne Junc- 
tion. 
Parlor cars are run on all day trains, and sleeping cars 
on midnight trains, to and from New York. 
{Sleeping car open 10.30 P. M. to 7.00 A. M. 
DEPOT, THIRD AND BERKS STREETS. 
New York, Newark and Elizabeth, 35.10, 8.20, 99.00 
10.30 A. M., $1.00, 33.30, 35.20, 6.30 P. M. 
— 5.10, 8.20, 9.00 A. M., 1.00, 3.30, 5.20, 6.30 
(Connect for Long Branch and Ocean Grove. 
UN DAY—New York and Trenton, 8.15 A. M., 4.30 


Ticket Offices: 624,836 and 1351 Chestnut Street, 
and at the Depots. 





SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & CO., 
Main Office and Factory, 33d and Walnut Sts., Phila. 





Barnch Office, - - -214 Randolph Street, Chicago. 
Agency,- - - - - - - 47 Dey Street, New York. 
“Tae 


William Cramp & Sons 


Suip AND EncINE 





Burtpine Co., 





PHILADELPHIA. 


FOR RENT. 


Large and very desirable room, second- 





story, No. 1018 Chestnut Street, recently 
occupied as editorial office of THE AMERI- 
CAN. Access very good, through wide and 
elegant hall-way. North light. Possess- 
ion immediately. Apply 719 Chestnut 
Street, to H. M. JENKINS. 





Working without. | J. E. WOOTTEN, C. G. HANCOCK 
Pic singe they paonll General Manager. G. P. & T. A., Phila. 
», ashes or attendance 
THE —— 





Shenandoah Walley Route 


Between the North and East, South and 
Southwest. 


A New Trunk-Line Passenger Highway, with Un- 
surpassed THROUGH PULLMAN CAR SERVICE 
and Perfect Transportation Facilities, traversing the 
most prosperous sections ot the Southern States, upon 
railways of Uniform Excellence, Superior Equipment 
and Common Management, uniting New York, Har- 
risburg, Philadelphia, Washington, Baltimore, 
and Knoxville, Chattanooga, Memphis, Little Rock, 
Atlanta, Montgomery, Mobile, New Orleans, Jack- 
sonville, and all points South and Southwest upon lines 
of common interest. 

Along this route, or most accessible thereby, are 
health resorts and scenic attractions of enduring value, 

The Shenandoah Valley, its continuous physical 
beauty and scenes of historic interest. 

The wonderful Caverns of Luray ; the Natural Bridge 
of Virginia; the noted Virginia Springs; the Warm 
Springs of North Carolina, and the unrivalled scene! 
of Western North Carolina; Asheville and the French 
Broad; the charming resortsof East Tennessee; the 
renowned winter tourist points of South Georgia and 
Florida; with a reorganized and recreated hotel service 
en route: 

THE LURAY INN, THE NATURAL BRIDGE 
HOTEL, THE HOTEL ROANOKE, ETC., 


assuring a personal comfort hitherto unattained in a 
Southern traveller’s progress. Indueseason, Excursion 
Rates, Tickets and arrangements to all the wonderful 
resorts along the line will be perfected, adapted to the 
tastes and means of all classes of Summer Tourists. 

For Tickets, Time-Cards, Guide-Books, Sleeping-Car 
Reservations, and all information, inquire at all Penn- 
sylvania Railroad or other leading Railway Ticket 

ffices, North and East, or at the Eastern Offices of this 
line ; —104 Fourth Avenue, PITTSBURGH, PA.; 290 
beng non Street, BOSTON, MASS.; 303 Broadway, 
NEW YORK;; 838 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA; 
157 West Baltimore Street, and Western Maryland 
Railroad, BALTIM')RE; Cumberland Valley Rail- 
road, HARRISBURG, PA.: Shenandoah Valley Rail- 
road, HAGERSTOWN, MD. 


A. POPE, Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent, 
LYNCHBURG, VA. 





SERB 


